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Private Investment and the Economic Challenge 


Address by Vice President Nixon! 


I am honored to bring greetings from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the representatives 
of 57 nations attending this historic conference. 
And as a Californian, I am proud that you have 
selected the birthplace of the United Nations, one 
of the world’s great centers of international com- 
merce, the city of San Francisco, as your meeting 
place. 

I join with you in congratulating those who 
planned this conference for bringing together 
probably the most outstanding panel of experts 
in the field of international investment ever as- 
sembled for a meeting of this type. In the pres- 
ence of such company, I would not be so presump- 
tuous as to try to speak authoritatively on the tech- 
nical subjects in which I realize you are primarily 
interested. Instead, with your permission, I 
would like to report to you tonight on some of the 
current developments in Washington which may 
affect directly or indirectly the problems which 
you are considering. 

It will be no surprise to you to hear that the 
major topic of discussion in Washington, just as 
in San Francisco, Moscow, and the cities from 
which you come, is the Soviet satellite now circling 
the globe. 

Let us consider first what the launching of this 
satellite means from a military point of view. 

There has been a great deal of loose talk to the 


| effect that somehow this one event has changed 
_ the balance of military power in the world today. 
It is time that the record be set straight. Mili- 


tarily the Soviet Union is not one bit stronger 
today than it was before the satellite was launched. 





* Made before the International Industrial Development 
Conference at San Francisco, Calif., on Oct. 15. 
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The free world remains stronger militarily than 
the Communist world. And we can meet and de- 
feat any potential enemy who might dare to launch 
an attack. The only major military significance 
of this event is that the Soviet Union demon- 
strated again what we had known before—that 
they had developed the capacity to fire a missile 
a great number of miles, 

But at the same time we could make no greater 
mistake than to brush off this event as a scientific 
stunt of more significance to the man in the moon 
than to men on earth. We have had a grim and 
timely reminder of a truth we must never over- 
look—that the Soviet Union has developed a 
scientific and industrial capacity of great magni- 
tude. 

If the free world is to survive, we cannot rest on 
our past achievements or our present position of 
military superiority. We must constantly push 
forward on all fronts—military, economic, and 
moral—if we are to defeat the very real threat 
which the Communist empire poses to free men 
everywhere. 

The launching of the satellite will have ren- 
dered a signal service to the cause of freedom if 
only we react strongly and intelligently to its im- 
plications. Let us resolve once and for all that the 
absolute necessity of maintaining our superiority 
in military strength must always take priority 
over the understandable desire to reduce our taxes. 


Communist Economic Offensive 

May I now turn to the direct bearing I believe 
this spectacular event has on the specific issues be- 
ing considered by this conference. 

No more dramatic incident could have occurred 
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to remind both the Communist and the free world 
of the increasingly terrifying aspects of modern 
warfare. As that realization increases, the likeli- 
hood that any nation will risk national suicide by 
launching aggressive war is reduced. 

But if the fearful nature of modern weapons is 
a deterrent against resort to all-out atomic war, it 
is just as certain a stimulant to the cold war. Mr. 
Khrushchev himself has declared that the Com- 
munists would prefer to gain their objective of 
world domination through methods other than 
military conflict. This does not mean that we 
should ignore the tremendous military threat 
posed by Russian power. It does mean that we 
must be prepared for an all-out Communist eco- 
nomic offensive to win the allegiance of hundreds 
of millions of people in the uncommitted world, 
as well as even some of those in the free world. 

The Kremlin has offered us a direct challenge. 
It proclaims to the world that a slave economy 
can outproduce a free economy. It promises to 
the developing areas of the world that the Com- 
munist system can do more for them in a shorter 
time than the system of private enterprise which 
is the economic basis of the free world. And the 
spectacular success of the satellite project is being 
held up as proof of the superiority of the Com- 
munist system. 

As far as the average citizen is concerned, the 
record fortunately is on our side and not theirs. 
The contrast between the record prosperity of 
Western Germany and the dismal poverty of 
Eastern Germany most eloquently demonstrates 
the superiority of a free society over the Com- 
munist system in producing the material well- 
being which the Communists have so long claimed 
as their special province. 

We believe that free men in the long run will 
outplan and outproduce a slave economy. But we 
cannot ignore the fact that a dictator state, as re- 
cent events prove, can in the short run achieve 
spectacular results by concentrating its full power 
in any given direction. That is why the challenge 
we face in the economic field is one which it would 
be folly to underestimate. 

This is particularly true in view of the fact that 
the Communists are concentrating their efforts on 
the newly developing countries of Asia and A fri- 
ca. These people are now in revolution, not a 
political revolt but a world revolution of people’s 
expectations—the assertion by all peoples of their 
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claim to a greater share of the world’s goods. The 
spirit of this revolution is evoked by two words, 
“orowth” and “industrialization,” with the almost 
universal belief that the second is the key to the 
first. 

In the course of this revolution the steel mill 
and the hydroelectric plant have come to seem 
much more than economic needs. They have be- 
come symbols of the pride and hopes of whole 
nations. And for thoughtful men anywhere in 
the free world the question must be faced: How 
may these hopes find reasonable fulfillment ? 


Deceptive Communist Promises 


The Communist world is willing to promise that 
it will help fulfill these hopes. It will do this in 
spite of its own desperately low standard of liv- 
ing. It is a known fact that Communist leaders 
will impose any sacrifice upon their own people 
in their quest for world power. And their recent 
scientific triumph shows that, in the short run, 
they have the skill and resources to do what they 
consider important. 

We know, of course, that such aid will be short- 
lived and deceptive. But, if it succeeds in ex- 
tending Communist rule throughout Africa and 
Asia, the Kremlin will have assured its victory in 
the battle for the world. It can use police power 
to keep these peoples in subjection. It will then 
control their immense wealth in oil, uranium, cop- 
per, and many other materials essential for the 
economic life of the free world. The Western 
World will be forced to surrender without the 
firing of a shot. 

This is a real threat—not so dramatic or spec- 
tacular as Sputnik and the ICBM, but in my opin- 
ion potentially more dangerous in the long run. 
We dare not ignore the military threat that these 
events have posed, but it would be equally folly 
to ignore the economic weapons that have been 
mounted against us. The first may never be used; 
the second certainly will be used. 

I am confident that we can meet and defeat this 
challenge provided we base our policies on the 
fundamental principle which is the generating 
force behind this conference—the recognition that 
the most productive source of economic progress is 
private rather than government enterprise. The 
private initiative, the private responsibility, and 
private capital which you represent are the motors 
of economic progress. The economic growth 
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which you can generate is vital to the future of the 
whole free world. 

I say this fully recognizing that there has been 
and is an important place for government action. 
Ever since the war the U.S. Government has con- 
ducted the most enormous peacetime banking op- 
eration in the history of government finance. The 
total of our grants and loans abroad in that period 
is nearly $60 billion. 

Inevitably there was some waste in the handling 
of so huge a sum. But, on balance, it was any- 
thing but wasted. It has protected and raised 
standards of living in a period of costly rearma- 
ment. It laid the basis for the vast expansion of 
trade at a time when markets were wrenched from 
their traditional patterns by Communist violence. 
It has helped to hold the free world together at 
a time when communism was doing its best to tear 
us apart. It was and is an achievement of which 
Americans can be proud. 

But government capital is in a sense crisis cap- 
ital. It will have a vital role to play as long as 
the world crisis is with us. Wherever it has an 
opportunity to strengthen free economies against 
the shoddy temptations of Communist trade or 
the menace of Communist subversion, I believe 
we should use this weapon of government finance 
as boldly as Congress will permit. 

However, we must recognize that government 
aid cannot possibly meet the problem with which 
we are confronted. The total amount of invest- 
ment which must flow from capital-surplus areas 
like the United States to capital-deficit areas dur- 
ing the next few years must substantially increase 
rather than decrease. The only source of invest- 
ment funds that can be greatly expanded is pri- 
vate capital. It is consequently the only source 
that can possibly meet the need. 


Merits of Private Capital 


There are limits to what government can do. 
There is partly the limit imposed by budgetary 
problems. But above all there is the limit im- 
posed by our conviction that free private enter- 
prise is the preferable medium for aid for the 
newly developing countries. 

In many nations the pattern of economic de- 
velopment is being shaped for a century ahead. 
If this pattern is statist, then human freedom will 
be the loser. Concentration of power is one of the 
great problems of our day. 
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Freedom is essentially personal. It is exercised 
only with great difficulty through impersonal 
groups. For this reason it is vital that newly 
developing economic systems, so far as possible, 
follow a pattern that fosters rather than limits 
human freedom. 

Private capital has other merits which govern- 
ment capital lacks. It is the kind of money 
which, in the old Roman phrase, has no smell. 
Its home government cannot order it to be spent 
in one country rather than another and cannot at- 
tach political or diplomatic strings to its uses. It 
carries no ideology with it, other than the reason- 
able expectation of safety and profit. But it does 
carry something else with it: brains. The man- 
agerial skills and imagination of private capital 
are the best assurance that it will in fact create the 
new wealth that both lender and borrower are 
aiming at. 

We need a spectacular increase of investment by 
American and other businessmen directed espe- 
cially to the developing nations of the world. 

What should the goal of private capital in the 
United States be in this field? Last year Ameri- 
can new investment abroad totaled almost $4 bil- 
lion. This amount seems large, but if the United 
States were investing abroad the same proportion 
of our national income that Great Britain in- 
vested abroad in 1910, we would be investing not 
$4 billion a year but nearly $30 billion. 

I do not suggest that we could recapture the 
world of 1910 even if we wanted to. But cer- 
tainly it is not unreasonable to set as our goal 
doubling or tripling American investment abroad 
in the next 10 years. But we cannot expect this 
to happen automatically. 

There are certain things which the United 
States can do, that the governments of countries 
in which money is to be invested can do, and that 
American businessmen abroad can do to stimulate 
the increase in foreign investment the world 
needs. 


What Capital-Deficit Nations Can Do 


First let us consider what steps the capital- 
deficit nations can take to encourage private in- 
vestment from abroad. There must be at the out- 
set recognition of the fact that the world shortage 
of capital which evidences itself in rising interest 
rates has forced a sharp measure of competition 
for the capital which is available for foreign in- 
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vestment. Any government that is serious about 
wanting private capital will necessarily enter this 
competition. It can set the conditions which will 
either induce that capital to flow or stop it cold. 
It can treat foreign capital as something between 
a public enemy and a necessary evil, or it can 
make the kind of rules under which private capi- 
tal can do its best work. 

Let me give an example. Whatever one may 
think of Premier Nasser’s right to “Egyptianize” 
the Suez Canal—and our Government has not dis- 
puted his right—it cannot be denied that he made 
Egypt less attractive to new capital than it was 
before. In contrast we see the results in coun- 
tries like the Netherlands, Northern Ireland, 
Mexico, or our own independent Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, where the governments have set 
up active and efficient bureaus and hospitable 
policies to promote and welcome foreign capital 
and as a result are getting more of it than ever 
before. 

The Government of the United States would 
never presume to tell any other government what 
its policy should be toward foreign investment, 
but the owners of private capital will inevitably 
take note of the investment climate before mov- 
ing abroad. 


What the U.S. Government Can Do 

Let us now see what the Government of the 
United States can and should do to encourage pri- 
vate investment abroad. I would suggest the 
following as a minimum program for consid- 
eration: 

The economic sections of our embassies abroad 
should be upgraded and strengthened both in 
quantity and quality. Every American embassy 
should be staffed with qualified personnel who can 
devote an adequate amount of their time and 
energy to the active promotion of policies which 
encourage private investment. 

When tax revision becomes feasible, the Con- 
gress should pass a tax reform which the President 
has twice urged. He would extend to investors 
in other parts of the world the 14-point income-tax 
credit for which Western Hemisphere trade cor- 
porations are already eligible. 

The Congress should also consider the feasi- 
bility of passing a tax reform similar to one 
adopted by the United Kingdom a few months 
ago. This would defer U.S. taxes on income and 
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profits earned entirely abroad until they are actu- 
ally paid in dividends to the stockholder or the 
parent company. It would give American over- 
seas traders and investors the same encouragement 
some of them now seek by incorporating abroad. 
It would immediately increase the funds available 
to such companies for additional foreign invest- 
ment, yet in the long run the U.S. Treasury and 
foreign treasuries would also gain by the tax on 
income from a larger investment base. 

We should channel more of our governmental 
financial operations abroad through private in- 
vestors and enterprises, U.S. and foreign. Spe- 
cifically Congress could require (instead of per- 
mitting, as at present) that at least 25 percent of 
the foreign currencies we now acquire under our 
agricultural aid program be made available for 
loans to U.S. business in those countries. 

The new $300-million developmental fund 
should be set up in such a way that in its adminis- 
tration and policies it does not become merely a 
pale carbon copy of either the Export-Import 
Bank or the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. The administration and the Congress 
intended that this fund fill a function which is 
new and distinct from those being served by ex- 
isting agencies. Its primary purpose should be 
to channel funds into private enterprises which 
cannot satisfy the borrowing requirements of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

We should initiate, through international or- 
ganizations such as the World Bank, studies which 
could examine the feasibility of setting up a pri- 
vately operated international investment guar- 
anty fund. Its object would be to protect both 
present and future investments from the hazards 


of expropriation, devaluation, blocked currencies, | 


and similar risks. 

Because trade is the great generator and vehicle 
of the capital the world so badly needs, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act should be ex- 
tended for at least 5 years when it comes up for 
renewal in the next session of Congress. 
action would demonstrate permanent and expand- 
ing interest of the U.S. in world trade. Whether 
in order to get paid for our exports, or to get a re- 
turn on our investments, or simply to assure our- 
selves of the most economical source of raw ma- 
terials, the U.S. must become an ever larger im- 
porter. 
is our best assurance that these imports will be 
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accessible to us on a fair and nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

For the same reason we should complete our 
membership in the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration. This organization, which the U.S. 
helped to found, is a place where the established 
system of multilateral tariff bargaining and the 
rules of trade reciprocity can be recorded and 
systematized. It asks nothing of us that we have 
not already been doing. Not to join it would be 
an act of gross self-deception and would mislead 
the rest of the world as to our real interest and 
policy. 

We should pass legislation, long since recom- 
mended by the President, to simplify certain an- 
tiquated and unjust methods of valuation in our 
customs procedures. 


What Private Investors Can Do 


So much for what governments can do. There 
are also certain obligations that private investors 
should assume if they are to share in the increased 
opportunities of investment abroad. 

Their operations must be based first of all on 
the 20th-century principle that the primary pur- 
pose of foreign investment is to create new wealth 
rather than to exploit a newly developing country. 

American personnel abroad should always be 
trained to be ambassadors of good will as well as 
competent technicians. 

The training of foreign nationals to assume 
managerial as well as subordinate responsibilities 
should be given top priority. 

I would not suggest that these proposals I have 
recommended are all-inclusive. But the adoption 
of such a program could provide the necessary 
stimulus for a dramatic expansion of private in- 
vestment and trade throughout the world. 

The world of tomorrow is in our hands. 

It can be a world of peace, with political free- 
dom, economic growth, and the steady abolition 
of world poverty. 

But it can also be a world of hatred and suspi- 
cion, perpetually on the verge of war. 

It can be a free world, or it can be poisoned by 
statism or totalitarianism. 

It can produce for the needs of families, or it 
can produce for the needs of armies. 
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The choice between these two worlds must be 
made by our own generation. If freedom loses, 
it may be a century before it can be regained. We 
ourselves may be starved for essential raw ma- 
terials and crushed without a single warlike act. 

Americans can never again live in isolation. 
Either we march into the future, together with 
other free nations, into a world of peace and pros- 
perity, or we decline into obscurity and failure, as 
a people who had not the vision to see the world 
as it is or who had not the courage to face up to 
duty. 

The very fact that this conference is being held 
proclaims to the world that the forces of freedom 
have the strength, the vitality, and the determina- 
tion to win the great struggle for the world. 


Prime Minister Macmillan 
To Visit Washington 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated October 17 


I welcome the visit of the British Prime Minis- 
ter to Washington next week. It will provide an 
opportunity for me for useful discussions with an 
old and trusted friend. Mr. Macmillan’s visit re- 
flects the practice of free countries to consult as 
often as circumstances require. I hope that there 
will soon be occasions when I and my colleagues 
can meet with leaders of other free countries as- 
sociated with us for similar discussions. 


Statement by Prime Minister Macmillan ! 


President Eisenhower and I have agreed that I should 
pay a brief visit to Washington next week to discuss 
world problems which are of active concern to both of 
us. The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, is now 
in the United States, where he has already been meeting 
with the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Foster 
Dulles, and of course they will join the President and 
myself in the talks. 

This meeting will be in the tradition of the many talks 
which have taken place between our two governments. 
I expect the meeting will be one of several which we 
will have with our American friends and with other 
friendly governments in the coming months. 


* Made at London on Oct. 17. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of October 16 


Press release 579 dated October 16 


Secretary Dulles: I am sorry there has been an 
interval longer than usual between my press con- 
ferences, due to the United Nations and various 
incidents of the United Nations including the 
visitations here of Foreign Ministers. I suspect 
that the interval has allowed a number of ques- 
tions to accumulate; if so, I will be glad to hear 
them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, relating to one of the things 
that happened in this interval, would you evalu- 
ate the relative power of Russia and the United 
States in the light of the ICBM and satellite suc- 
cesses they have had? 


A. I can give you a rough approximation, al- 
though that, of course, is a question that perhaps 
should be directed primarily to the Department 
of Defense. But also, of course, it is very vital 
from the standpoint of the conduct of foreign 
relations. I would say this: The Soviet Union 
started back in 1945 to work intensively on this 
guided-missile program. It took over the assets 
of the Germans at Peenemunde. I recall that, 
when I was in Moscow in 1947 with Secretary 
Marshall, we were impressed at that time with 
the intensity of effort along those lines and the 
VIP treatment being given to the Germans who 
had been taken in from the Peenemunde experi- 
ment. They have been pushing very actively 
along that line and I would think probably have 
some advance over us in respect to that particular 
area of potential military activity. 

On the other hand, I think we have in terms of 
actual military power, and potential military 
power for some years to come, a very marked su- 
periority over them, particularly in terms of 
heavy bombers, which are now, and for some years 
to come will be, the preferred and most effective 
means for the delivery of missiles. 

I think that this satellite coming along as it 
did is a very useful thing to have happened, so 
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as to avoid any possible complacency on our part 
with our present superiority. It arouses the whole 
country, I think, and the Congress, to the impor- 
tance of pushing forward actively in this field, 
which may be the field where superiority will be 


militarily decisive perhaps 5 or 10 years from | 


now. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, as a historical note, there has 
been some confusion in Washington as to whether 
or not the administration anticipated the kind of 
worldwide reaction which has taken place in the 
light of the launching of the satellite. Can you 
tell us whether at the time in 1955 the Vanguard 
project was decided upon—whether you were con- 
sulted and considered the problem of what might 
happen and its effect upon our foreign relations 
if the Russians were the first to launch this satel- 
lite? And did that play any part in the decisions 
on how we handle that program? 


A. I cannot recall that there was any particular 
discussion about the satellite project as such. 
There was considerable discussion about the mis- 
sile program and the importance of not allowing 
the Soviet Union to gain any decisive superiority 
in the use of outer space for its missiles. But I 
do not recall a particular discussion about the 
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launching of the satellite, although I believe there | 


was some discussion at one of the National Se- 
curity Council meetings that I was not present 
at. 


Middle East 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you size up this Middle 
Eastern situation as of today—the Syrian and 
Turkey situation? 


A. That is a question that is a bit general to 
answer. I would say this: that the Soviet furor 
over Turkey is reminiscent of a number of similar 
furors that have arisen in the past. Turkey has 
been a particularly favorite topic. There was a 
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furor over Turkey back in ’45 and °46, I think, in 
connection with the Soviet demands with refer- 
ence to the Dardanelles. Of course, Turkey was 
a subject of the so-called Truman Doctrine, which 
gave rise to our aid program for Greece and 
Turkey. At the time when Turkey joined the 
North Atlantic Treaty in 1950 [1952]—I think it 
was—there were very bitter threats hurled at 
Turkey. There has been a constant effort by the 
Soviet Union to dominate Turkey through a mix- 
ture mostly of threats; occasionally, the carrot as 
an alternative to the stick. And what is going 
on now I say bears some resemblance to episodes 
of the past with respect to Turkey. Also, there is 
some resemblance, which I personally perceive, 
to the period of the Korean war. I recall at that 
time I was charged with having started the Ko- 
rean war, and photographs of me in Korea were 
passed around in the United Nations Security 
Council to prove that I had started the attack. 
It was supposed to be an attack by South Korea 
on North Korea. That was at least the Com- 
munist allegation. 

I do feel a measure of concern when there are 
charges of this kind which are leveled so wildly 
and indiscriminately around the world. I am al- 
ways fearful that they may be a smokescreen 
behind something more serious which may be 
taking place. That’s my general observation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is that your interpretation 
of this latest Kremlin tactic of sending letters also 
to the Socialist Parties of Europe? Do you think 
there is something sinister behind that, or is that 
a diversive move, or what? 


A. I would say that that is part of a smoke- 
screen, a diversionary tactic, yes. 


Q. Sir, is there not a danger now arising in the 
Middle East that the smaller powers there are in 
position to commit the prestige and power of the 
great powers—Syria to commit Russia; Lebanon, 
Turkey, and other smaller powers on our side to 
commit the United States? Is there not a danger 
there—that two great powers are getting involved 
in the policies of small powers in the area? 


A. I do not feel that there is any danger in that 
respect certainly as regards the countries which 
we would be pledged to assist, either through their 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty or un- 
der the so-called Eisenhower Doctrine. There 
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must be a case of attack and aggression, and, in- 
deed, that is something which we are all pledged 
in principle to react against under the United 
Nations Charter. I do not feel that the U.S. is 
exposed to the kind of danger that you anticipate. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you clarify your state- 
ment on this Middle Eastern situation vis-a-vis 
Korea? Are you saying in effect that you fear 
there might be an attack by Syria or the Soviet 
Union on Turkey? 


A. I think one has always to be on guard 
against that possibility, yes. 


Scientific Cooperation 

Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Sandys 
of Britain have called for a great deal closer 
scientific cooperation between the United States 
and Britain and a lowering of the barriers to the 
exchange of scientific information, especially in 
view of Sputnik. Do you now favor eliminating 
all of these present barriers to a complete exchange 
of cooperation between the two countries on this 
problem? 


A. I have always favored a very large degree 
of cooperation, a larger degree perhaps than has 
actually taken place. We are under certain legal 
restrictions, as you know, which were put on by 
Congress some years ago—I think back in 748 
or °49 [1946 ]—at a time when it was believed that 
we had a monopoly of knowledge with respect to 
atomic weapons—and, indeed, we did have, I 
think, at the time that original position was taken. 
It was hoped to preserve that monopoly in the 
interests of world peace and so that we could 
carry out our offer at that time to internationalize 
all use of atomic energy. That was the so-called 
Baruch Plan. I think that that legislative point 
of view has become somewhat obsolete with the 
passage of time and that there is a basis for a 
closer cooperation than has existed. 

Some of it can be done, perhaps, under the 
present law, but I think it would be useful to give 
a fresh look at that law at this time because I 
think it may have become obsolete. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, from a foreign-policy point 
of view, do you believe that recent developments 
have called for a new look in our defense policies? 


A. In our defense policies? 
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Q. That is right; and I am thinking partic- 
ularly of reductions in our military establishment 
and some cutbacks in scientific programs. 


A. Well, I would say that that defense policy 
is constantly getting a new look. Every year the 
budget is very closely examined from the stand- 
point of striking an appropriate balance between 
security on the one hand and budgetary burdens 
on the other hand and the problem of balancing 
the budget. I do not think that any recent de- 
velopments call for any different kind of 
“new look” than occurs every year. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on that point of possible closer 
scientific cooperation, how do you regard this? 
Do you regard this as urgent, or do you regard 
this as a desirable thing that might be worked out 
in time? And could you say whether basically 
you think that the United States, unaided, as it ts 
now progressing, can catch up in the missile field 
and indeed move ahead in all the defense fields 
where it is important? 


A. I feel absolutely confident that there is no 
doubt whatsoever of our ability to move ahead 
and, I believe, keep ahead in this field. As I said 
before, I think it is perhaps a good thing that 
this satellite was put up in good time, so that there 
would not be an undue complacency anywhere. I 
do not think that there has been complacency 
within the administration, but there has been a 
certain complacency, I think, felt generally that 
we were almost automatically ahead of the Rus- 
sians in every respect. Well, that is not so, and 
those of us who have been close to the situation 
have, I think, realized that for some time. You 
cannot take a nation of the size of the Soviet 
Union, under the kind of despotic government 
they have, and have it concentrate for now 40 
years upon almost a single objective without get- 
ting some results. Now, the Russians have al- 
ways had good minds. That has been shown by 
the fact that the Russians have over the years 
produced great chess players, champion chess 
players quite frequently, and their artillery in the 
past has been extremely good. Now when you 
take a despotic form of government and you pro- 
vide scientific training—and scientific training is 
almost the only training that is provided—and 
you pick out all the best brains you have and fun- 
nel them into this scientific course of training, you 
are going to get outstanding results. So it is no 
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surprise, I think, to any of us who followed this 
situation closely to know that that is going to 
happen. 

I recall a Cabinet meeting some 2 or 3 years ago 
where this was very fully discussed. The question 
was raised whether we should try to get our peo- 
ple to concentrate more upon scientific work. I 
think we all felt at that time that there was need 
not only for scientists but, for our form of society, 
you had to have ministers and historians, teachers 
and people interested in the humanities, and that 
we did not want to become a lopsided society. If 
you are going to have this great force in a demo- 
cratic form of society, you have to have not only 
the power to use it but you have got to have the 
power to exercise self-restraint and self-control. 
That is inherent in our form of society. 

But I still think that, even though we have a 
balanced society, with balanced teaching and bal- 
anced training, there is still the capacity to do 
that and at the same time, if we handle ourselves 
properly, to keep ahead of the Russians in this 
particular field. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I am confused. Is Sputnik 
a good thing because it taught the administration 
something or because it taught the American 
people something? 


A. I think it has created a unity of purpose 
and thinking between the administration, the Con- 
gress, and the people which is very desirable at 
this stage. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you talked to Mr. Gro- 
myko, did you find occasion to discuss again the 
question of a general arms embargo in the Middle 
East? 


A. Well, I don’t think I can go into the details 
of my talks with Mr. Gromyko beyond the commu- 
nique that was issued.t_ I would think that it 
would not be unfair for us all to assume that the 
position of the Soviet Foreign Secretary was very 
much the same privately as it has been portrayed 
publicly. There has been this request that was 
referred to in this letter to the Socialists of yester- 
day and which has been referred to several times 
in notes and the like, that there should be some 
kind of an agreement dealing with arms for the 
area. Is that what you referred to? 


Q. Yes, sir. 
1 BuLLETIN of Oct. 21, 1957, p. 635. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, there is an editorial column 
in a@ Washington newspaper today which stated 
the fact that the Queen of England’s visit here 
has some significance. Would you like to com- 
ment on that? 


A. Well, I am quite certain that the visit of the 
Queen here has significance. It will tend to stress 
the close historical ties that exist between our two 
countries. I recall some foreigner who was here 
some while ago, and he said to Mrs. Dulles, “I 
can’t understand why you keep talking all the 
time about ‘colonial’—you have your Colonial 
Club, and your Colonial Dames, and Colonial This 
and Colonial That. I should think you would 
want to forget about the fact that you had ever 
been a colony.” Well, the fact of the matter is 
that we take a very proper pride, I think, in what 
was bequeathed us by what was the mother coun- 
try and that the ties between us remain close. 
It is useful to have visits like this which keep those 
ties warm and vigorous and vital, and certainly 
the whole American people welcome most cor- 
dially, indeed enthusiastically, I would say, the 
visit of this very wonderful lady who is the Queen 
of England—she is more than the Queen of Eng- 
land; she is the Queen of the British Common- 
wealth. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you think about the 
Egyptian dispatch of troops into Syria—another 
aspect of the Middle East problem? 


A. Well, I could only speculate on the interpre- 
tation and meaning of that, and I would prefer 
not to indulge in that speculation here today. 


Question of Negotiations With U.S.S.R. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in Khrushchev’s interview 
with Scotty Reston, you were the principal villain 
of American foreign policy from the Kremlin’s 
view. The burden of his complaint seems to be 
at least partially that you have always rejected 
the idea of direct Soviet-American negotiations, 
and indeed the President told us last week in dis- 
cussing the Zhukov incident that you had re- 
minded him of our obligations to our allies. 
Against that background, what is your view of 
the efficacy of such negotiations at any time? Is 
it useful for these two countries to talk directly 





*James Reston, Washington correspondent, New York 
Times. 
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in any formal way, or do you consider that that 
is something that is impossible as long as we are 
part of a large alliance of nations? 


A. First, it is nothing new for me to be a 
Soviet target. I referred to the visit I made to 
Moscow in 1947. I recall that when I arrived 
there the New Times had just finished a serial 
article about me which was hardly flattering in 
its tone—(Laughter)—I recall that the Krokodil, 
when I arrived there, showed a little sapling that 
was called the “Tree of Peace,” and Churchill and 
I had great axes and we were hewing down this 
beautiful little “Tree of Peace” that was growing. 
So this is a 10-year business for me, and I have 
gotten a bit hardened to these attacks. 

Now, as far as the rest of your question is con- 
cerned, I think that it is useful to have talks, the 
kind of talk that I had with Mr. Gromyko and 
the kind of talk which I have had in the past 
with Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vyshinsky, so that we 
understand each other’s point of view and try to 
understand it enough so that there will not be 
serious miscalculations. 

Now, when it comes to an agreement, we have 
got a good many problems that confront us. The 
question is first of procedure: whether we work 
alone with the Soviets, which is one of the things 
that they like and have been working for ever 
since the end of the Second World War. They 
have consistently taken the position that there 
were only really two great powers in the world 
that mattered—the Soviet Union and the United 
States—and if we two could get together and 
divide up the world, everything would be hunky- 
dory. Well, the United States has rejected that 
view. We don’t consider that we are the only 
other great power in the world. There is plenty 
of greatness of one kind or another in other coun- 
tries. To assume that kind of an overlordship 
would be, in my opinion, wrong. To be engaged 
in that way would be disastrous because it would 
tend to alienate our friends and we might go down 
a path in the course of which we would have lost 
our friends and allies and then find that there 
was nothing but illusion at the end of that path. 


Q. Mr. Secretary— 


A. Now, I’d like to say a bit more, if I may. 
Then you get the question of agreement. What is 
an agreement? An agreement is a meeting of 
minds, and so far I do not know of any agree- 
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ment that the Soviet Union has made which has 
reflected a real meeting of the minds. We may 
have agreed on the same form of words, but there 
has not been a meeting of the minds. 

Now, the most recent example of that perhaps 
is the agreement that was reached at the Summit 
Conference, where it was said that the Four 
Powers recognized their responsibility for the re- 
unification of Germany and they agreed that Ger- 
many should be reunified by means of free elec- 
tions. Now, that looked like an agreement. It 
purported to be an agreement. And, actually, we 
now know there was no meeting of minds at all. 
We talk about this Soviet proposal, which was re- 
ferred to here a few minutes ago, that we should 
reach an agreement about the Middle EKast—not to 
interfere in internal affairs. All right, what do 
we mean by that? It means one thing to us and 
another thing to the Russians. When you say to 
the Soviets, “and when you say noninterference in 
internal affairs, you mean that it is all right to do 
what you did with Hungary, and that that is not 
interference in internal affairs?”, they say, “Sure, 
that was not interference in internal affairs at 
all.” 

Now, what’s the meaning, the real significance, 
of an agreement not to interfere in internal affairs 
if the Soviets mean that they can do anywhere 
what they did in Hungary and that that is not 
interference in internal affairs? There is such a 
total lack of meeting of the minds. 

Then you have got a third aspect to the prob- 
lem, which is, when you negotiate, you negotiate 
with the Soviet Government. But the power 
behind the Soviet Government is the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. It operates as a sort of a super- 
state, not subject to any of the rules and 
regulations that apply to the conduct between 
states. And you make an agreement with the 
Soviet Government, for example, the Litvinov 
agreement [1933], which had tried to be a very 
tight agreement. It was violated right away. But 
it was violated, they say, not by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment but by the Soviet Communist Party, and 
you didn’t make the agreement with the Soviet 
Communist Party. Therefore, it was all right. 

I see Khrushchev said here yesterday, “I’m not 
the Government,” he says, “I am the head of the 
Communist Party.” And he deals in that capacity 
with the Socialist Party of other countries, by- 
passing the Government. That, he says, is all 
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right to do because he isn’t acting in that capacity 
for the Soviet Government. So this is a very illu- 
sive business, this question of getting an agreement 
with the Soviet Union which involves not break- 
ing with our allies, which involves a real meeting 
of the minds, and which binds not merely the 
Soviet Government but effectively binds the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there seems to be some com- 
ment about the Vice President’s good-will tour 
neat month. Can you throw some light on that 
and tell us if the State Department wishes him to 
go? 

A. I didn’t quite understand the last part of 
your question. 


Q. Does the State Department wish the Vice 
President to go on a good-will mission? 


A. Whatever is done in that respect by the 
Vice President involves close and intimate co- 
operation between the Vice President, the White 
House, and the State Department. Now, it may 
be that the Vice President, in view of the many 
requests he has received and the short time he has 
available before he has other engagements which 
he already made here—he may not be able to 
make this trip. That will be known more 
definitely in the course of the next day or so. 


U.S. Position on Turkey 

Q. Mr. Secretary, we have restated that we will 
stand by Turkey in an attack. How will you do 
that? By attacking the attacker? 


A. Certainly, if there is an attack on Turkey 
by the Soviet Union, it would not mean a purely 
defensive operation by the United States, with the 
Soviet Union a privileged sanctuary from which 
to attack Turkey. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your speech at the United 
Nations; you were contemplating some move 
against subversive Russian activity. Has any de- 
cision been made on this matter since then? 


A. No, no decision has been made on the mat- 
ter. I had originally contemplated, as my speech 
was first drafted, asking for an inquiry by the 
United Nations into what I regarded as the 
breaches by the Soviet Union of the “Essentials 
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Vice President Nixon Defers 
Trip to Europe 


White House press release dated October 17 


The Vice President had planned to visit various 
countries in Europe in late October and November 
of this year. However, it has not proved practical 
to work out such a visit which would be responsive 
to the invitations received and at the same time 
allow him to return to meet commitments in the 
United States later this year. Accordingly, the 
Vice President is deferring his trip to Europe and 
plans to make this visit after the adjournment of 
the next session of Congress. 











of Peace” resolution [1949], which proclaimed the 
principle that the preservation of peace required 
a nation to abstain not merely from direct aggres- 
sion but from indirect aggression.* It seemed 
that the Arab States preferred to deal with this 
matter on a regional basis, and the charter of the 
United Nations provides that in the event of a 
dispute the nations shall, first of all, deal with it 
by means of their own choosing, including among 
other things a regional approach. 

So I abstained from making that particular 
suggestion at that time. Now, I understand to- 
day that Syria has made a formal proposal in the 
United Nations General Assembly that there 
should be an inquiry. And, in view of that, it 
may be that we will revive the matter of our- 
selves asking for an inquiry which we had 
planned to do on the 19th of September, when I 
made my speech. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in a comment which you just 
made in response to a question, you said, “If there 
is an attack on Turkey by the Soviet Union, it 
would not mean a defensive operation by the 
Unitéd States with the Soviet Union as a priv- 
dleged sanctuary.” This relates in my mind to 
something you said earlier about a smokescreen 
being used to cover up perhaps sinister motives. 
Are you suggesting that the Soviet warnings to 
Turkey and the Soviet criticisms of Turkish pol- 
icy might possibly have been devised to afford a 
pretext for some Soviet action against Turkey? 


A. I’m suggesting that it was a possibility, yes. 
That is a well-known technique, particularly well- 
known Communist technique. If you want to at- 





‘For text, see ibid., Nov. 28, 1949, p. 807. 
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tack anybody, first accuse him of attacking you. 
That was the technique that was used in Korea. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said earlier that you 
were fearful Russia’s talk about Turkey was a 
smokescreen for something else. What is it that 
you had in mind ? 


A. Well, I think the answer I just made is an 
adequate answer to that question. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you say we are on the 
brink now? (Laughter) 


A. I would say that— 


Q. What was the question, Mr. Secretary? 
(Laughter) 


A. The question was, would I say we are on the 
brink? And my answer to that is that, if any- 
body studies history, they will find that the world 
has been always on the brink of war. There have 
been on an average over the last 300 or 400 years 
three wars every 5 years. The great reason why 
we have had so many wars is that people take it 
for granted that there isn’t going to be any war. 
They get complacent and do not make the neces- 
sary efforts to avoid war. It’s only by being 
conscious of the fact that war is an ever-present 
danger that you take adequate and effective steps 
to avoid getting into war. And I think that it is 
a fact not to be deplored that today we are more 
aware than we used to be in the past that war is 
an ever-present possibility. We wage peace, I 
think, more effectively on that account. The days 
have passed, I hope, when we just take peace for 
granted and become complacent during a time 
when there is not actual fighting, because it’s dur- 
ing that period, if we don’t look out, that the next 
war is in preparation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you suggesting in your 
several references to complacency today that the 
American people have got to make an even 
greater sacrifice in the form perhaps of a larger 
budget and an even larger budget next year and 
no tax cut? 


A. I’m not competent to answer that question. 
We have a total security budget, including our 
mutual security program, of somewhat over $40 
billion. Now, that is quite a chunk of money. I 
do not know, and in my job as Secretary of State 
I cannot take the time to know, how that money 
is being spent, whether it’s being spent to give 
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us adequate defense or not. That is a job for the 
Secretary of Defense, for the Secretaries of the 
three services, and for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I cannot sit in judgment over them. If the 
present budget isn’t enough to give us adequate 
security, then we should have more. I certainly 
agree with the proposition that our security has 
got to come first. And whether you can get 
adequate security by this budget allocation, I 
don’t know. That has got to be judged by some- 
body else, particularly those in the Defense 
Department, and finally by the President. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your answers on the 
question of reaching an understanding with the 
Soviets on Sputnik, you implied that this is im- 
possible because it is a hope for a reaching of a 
meeting of minds. It lies in the hope of a meet- 
ing of minds. The question would be probably 
asked if it is completely impossible to reach a 
partial meeting of minds, at least as regards arms? 


A. Well, this Soviet proposal, you understand, 
applies not just to what is sometimes called the 
Near East, the Arab States, Israel, and the like. 
It is designed to cover the whole gamut, running 
from Pakistan presumably to Morocco, including 
Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, the neighboring border 
countries to the Soviet Union. Now, if you are 
not going to control Soviet arms, are you going 
to control the arms of the countries which border 
on the Soviet Union? That hardly seems a fair 
proposition. And, furthermore, I don’t know 
why the Soviet Union and the United States, and 
one or two other powers, should set themselves up 
as a kind of protectorate over the Arab countries. 
What do the Arab countries want? They want 
independence, and they are entitled to have it. 
And that means certainly a right to manage their 
own affairs. And I do not believe that the United 
States and the Soviet Union have any business to 
get together and tell them how they run their 
affairs. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, do you feel, in view of de- 
velopments in the Arab countries lately, that the 
Eisenhower Doctrine is still an adequate basis for 
American policy in dealing with those countries? 


A. I don’t say that it is an adequate measure. 
We have always said that it only dealt with one 
aspect of the problem. Certainly it is important 
and significant with respect to that aspect of the 
problem. We said at the time there are many 
other important aspects of the Middle East prob- 
lem—the relationship between Israel and the 
Arab States and matters of that sort—and we do 
not think that the so-called Eisenhower Doctrine 
is a cure-all for everything in the area. There- 
fore, it does not purport to be, never purported 
to be, an adequate cure-all for the troubles of the 
area. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I’'d like to ask one more 
question on the Middle East relating to the other 
two answers again. As of today, how high do you 
rate the danger or the threat of an outbreak of war 
in the Middle East? 


A. I believe that the eyes of the world are sufli- 
ciently focused on what’s going on there so that it 
is unlikely that there will be an outbreak of war. 
I think that is one of the great advantages of the 
United Nations, the fact that it is in session, that 
it is a means of assuring that there will be the 
eyes of the world focusing on the area, a quick 
knowledge of what takes place. I believe in that 
respect there is a great measure of insurance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, this does not, however, 
change your previous observation, I take tt, that 
we must be on guard against the possibility of an 
attack by Syria and the Soviet Union against 
Turkey? 


A. I think certainly we must be on guard, yes. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 
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Faith in the Inter-American Partnership 


Following are the texts of remarks made by 
President Eisenhower on October 16 and by Secre- 
tary Dulles on October 18 before the 13th annual 
meeting of the Inter-American Press Association 
at Washington, D.C. 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated October 16 

It is a great opportunity to speak for just a 
moment on the great and constructive work in 
which you people are engaged and which I be- 
lieve can be even expanded and made more fruit- 
ful and effective. 

You carry to the peoples of all the Americas 
news of the world. You particularly carry to 
them news of all the Americas, of our efforts to 
work together, in the field in which you are en- 
gaged, in economic and political matters that will 
redound to the benefit of all of us, including the 
raising of living standards in all our countries, 
not in merely ‘a few. 

I think that the work of carrying that informa- 
tion is one of the most important parts of a suc- 
cessful campaign for increasing the cooperative 
efforts we make in all fields. To know, to realize, 
to appreciate, on the part of all our peoples—that 
is the necessary ingredient to success in the other 
efforts that I have so briefly mentioned. 

One phase of the work you do, I think, could 
be well emphasized—and I am not talking to oth- 
ers, I am talking to ourselves—and that is this: 
A problem arises—be it in negotiation about fish- 
ing, about a mineral, economic matters, about a 
political situation, whatever it may be—all of us 
are very apt to preach and teach and inform con- 
cerning our own side, not of the other. 

If people are to be true partners, if nations are 
to make partnerships a real success, we must be 
careful to represent to the best of our ability both 
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sides of an argument, because in so doing we re- 
move bitterness. We may be disappointed that 
our friend does not see with the same clarity that 
we think we see the particular elements of ‘a prob- 
lem, but, if we are careful to explain both sides, 
we will always settle them in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and in partnership and not of contestants in 
a lawsuit or any other kind of contest. 

And the more we can do that, the full informa- 
tion of what the particular problem means to both 
sides, by that measure we will advance down the 
true road of partnership. We do know that in the 
partnership of all the Americas rises a mighty 
force for the freedom, the security of the world. 
And that is what we must all achieve. 

And now, my friends, already having made 
more of a speech than I intended, I do say it is 
a great honor for our Capital to have you here. 
We hope that your meeting will not only be fruit- 
ful and instructive for all of you and beneficial to 
the countries that each of you represent, but that 
while here each of you will have an enjoyable and 
fine time. 

Welcome to Washington ! 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY DULLES 
Press release 584 dated October 18 

The first rule of public life, I am told, is to do 
what you're told, particularly by the press. I am 
very happy indeed to be able to find time in a 
pretty busy day to be with this group which 
is concerned particularly with inter-American 
affairs. 

I have a very great and abiding faith in the 
inter-American relationship as being something 
that contributes, perhaps more than anything else, 
to the development and advancement of inter- 
national law and order in the world. I often 
have recalled an opening sentence in The Feder- 
alist papers which says, in effect, it seems to have 
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been reserved to the American people to demon- 
strate by their conduct and example the ability to 
develop free societies in the world. Now I sus- 
pect that that word “American” as used in 7’he 
Federalist papers was designed at that time to 
comprehend what we call now the United States 
of America, but it is true in the broader sense 
that it does seem to have been reserved to the 
American peoples, to the American Republics, to 
demonstrate the capacity to organize an interna- 
tional society of justice, law, and order. And I 
have often, as I have visited in Europe and Asia, 
talking to groups such as NATO and SEATO 
and the like, given the example of the Organiza- 
tion of American States as one which demon- 
strates better than has been demonstrated in any 
other way in all history how nations can work to- 
gether to establish security, order, and justice as 
between themselves. 

The Organization of American States is the 
greatest advance that the society of nations has 
made. And its organisms, its arrangements for 
the settlement of disputes between members, go 
far beyond anything that is contained either in 
the United Nations or in the North Atlantic 
Treaty or the Southeast Asia Security Treaty or- 
ganizations. I think we can all take pride in the 
fact that it is the American Republics which are 
taking this forward step which is an example to 
all the world, and I can assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that it is an example which has been 
brought to the attention of the rest of the world, 
because I have seen to it myself that it is so 
brought to their attention as an example that they 


ought to follow. 


Availability of Capital 


Now I know, to touch on another aspect of our 
relations, that the sister republics are greatly in- 
terested in trade relations and in the availability 
of capital for economic development and not 
merely with political arrangements, as between us. 
I can assure you that that is a matter which con- 
cerns the United States also, although it is dif- 
ferent from the political in that political relations 
between the “United States and other countries 
are primarily a matter for government, whereas 
trade and the flow of capital in the United States 
is primarily a matter not for government but for 
the private traders and the investment bankers 
and those who control private capital. And it is 
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therefore a fact that the United States Govern- 
ment cannot, as such, move perhaps as rapidly 
as some of our sister republics would like in the 


field of trade and in the flow of capital. Under 
our form of society this is normally not a govern- 
mental matter, and the government operates in 
this field under our society only in exceptional 
and marginal cases. It is the exception rather 
than the rule when government, our Government 
of the United States of America, operates in these 
fields. 

Now that does not mean there is not a great de- 
velopment in both of these fields, because there is. 
Trade between the United States and the other 
American Republics has been growing steadily, 
rapidly, both in volume and in diversification. 
That trade amounts now to about one-fourth of 
all of the trade that the United States has with 
the rest of the world. 


Attracting Private Investment 


There is a large flow of private capital to our 
sister republics, particularly where the climate 
is such as to make that flow attractive. And I 
think that it must be recognized that the trade re- 
lations and capital relations which we of North 
America have with countries to the south is and 
must continue to be primarily a matter for private 
enterprise, and you cannot look to and expect gov- 
ernment to deal with these matters to the same 
extent that you do—and properly—look to gov- 
ernments to deal with political aspects of our re- 
lations, which are confined to the government 
itself. 

We do have, for example, the Export-Import 
Bank, which represents government funds and 
which has been increasingly active in its relations 
with the other American Republics. But, even 
so, I would emphasize that that should not be 
looked upon as a primary source for the develop- 
ment of the republics to the south of us. The cap- 
ital available to the Export-Import Bank is only 
a very small fraction of the total available cap- 
ital of the United States, and that vast reservoir 
of capital is private and must be attracted by in- 
vestment conditions which are attractive to those 
who own that capital. I am glad to say that that 
attraction is occurring and that very large 
amounts of private capital are flowing to Latin 
American countries, and that under our system 
of government must be looked upon as the normal 
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way in which these things develop and what 
is done through governmental resources is the ab- 
normal and marginal way. 

Often I see comparisons made between the gov- 
ernmental activities of the Soviet Union and the 
governmental activities of the United States, as 
though those were two matters that can be 
equated. There is no equation possible between 
those two, because in the Soviet Union all activ- 
ities, trade and capital, are governmental, 
whereas in the case of the United States it is only 
the exceptional case when those activities are gov- 
ernmental. Now we are adapting ourselves to 
that fact in this hemisphere, and I am confident 
that given a proper climate there will continue to 
be this increase in the trade between our countries 
of the American Republics and also in the flow 
of capital from the United States, as the most 
highly developed country of the group, to the 
countries which are lesser developed and have 
need of capital to bring into play their vast eco- 
nomic potential and resources. 

Those are the only two thoughts that I want to 
leave with you today in the short time that I have 
been able to set aside for this meeting. I merely 
want to say in conclusion that I share the very 
high appreciation already expressed to you by 
President Eisenhower for the work of your asso- 
ciation and of the various agencies and media of 
communications which you, ladies and gentlemen, 
here represent. Sometimes I know you must feel 
that there is a paucity in our press of news about 
the American Republics. I sometimes recall the 
statement that “happy is that nation which has 
no history.” I don’t suppose we can say, “Happy 
is the newspaper man who has no history to re- 
port.” I know that wars, rumors of wars, often 
provide material which is interesting for readers 
of newspapers and which perhaps does sell news- 
papers and that there is a dearth of that, perhaps, 
as between the American Republics. As I say, 
that may not be grist to the mill of the news asso- 
ciations, but, after all, we can and should take 
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deep satisfaction over the fact that this hemisphere 
has been effectively free from the ravages of war. 
For a great many years we have escaped almost 
unscathed from the First World War and from 
the Second War. There have been no great inter- 
necine wars between ourselves such as have 
plagued Europe for so long. That fact, which 
perhaps accounts for the fact that the news from 
the American Republics does not appear as much 
in our press as some would like, must be accepted 
with gratification over the fact that the relations 
between us are so good, that peace and order are 
so stable, that we do not provide sensational news. 
That, I say, is perhaps not the thing that sells 
newspapers, but we are all of us citizens and pa- 
triots of our respective countries before we are 
newspaper people and as such we must rejoice at 
this happy relationship. 


Letters of Credence 


Thailand 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Thailand, 
Thanat Khoman, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on October 14. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 573. 


Honduras 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Honduras, 
Tiburcio Carias Castillo, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on October 15. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press re- 
lease 576. 
Malaya 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Dr. Ismail bin Dato’ Abdul 
Rahman, presented his credentials to President 
Eisenhower on October 15. For texts of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 575. 
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The Historic Relationship of Canada and the United States 


by Wilber M. Brucker 
Secretary of the Army* 


Here, close to the magnificent spectacle of the 
Niagara’s mighty cataracts, we are movingly re- 
minded that man’s mundane need for the material 
things of life is matched by his spiritual need for 
uplifting beauty. It is the unique character of the 
Niagara Falls Remedial Works, which we dedi- 
cate today, that they are an instrument for the 
fulfillment of both these needs. They will make 
possible the most efficient use of the tremendous 
power of the Niagara River to turn the wheels 
of progress on both sides of the border and thereby 
to enhance the material well-being of our two peo- 
ples. At the same time they will help to preserve 
for future generations one of the world’s most 
inspiring examples of God’s handiwork in nature. 

The drop of the Niagara River has been utilized 
for the production of power for over a century. 
The first diversion of water for this purpose, dat- 
ing back to 1853, was on the American side. The 
early mills it served used mechanical power, but 
in 1881 generators were installed and the elec- 
tricity manufactured ran a few local factories and 
lighted the village of Niagara Falls, New York. 
Twelve years later the first Canadian plant was 
constructed to supply power for an electric rail- 
way connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

From these small beginnings has grown a power 
complex of seven hydroelectric plants—two on the 
American side and five on the Canadian—with a 
total installed capacity of over 2 million kilowatts. 
Although the bulk of the present generating 
capacity is in Canada, the way has recently been 
cleared by congressional action to make possible 
maximum use by the United States of its full share 
of the flow of the Niagara, as apportioned by in- 


*Remarks made at the dedication ceremonies at the 
Niagara Falls Remedial Works, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
on Sept. 28. 
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ternational agreement. The New York Power 
Authority hopes to break ground very shortly for 
another American plant, which will make avail- 
able approximately 2 million additional kilowatts. 


Preserving the Beauty of Niagara 


Many thoughtful people both in Canada and 
the United States have long been troubled by the 
fact that increasing withdrawal of water above 
the falls to produce more and more power to meet 
the inexorable demands of our modern industrial 
civilization would result in reducing the flow over 
the cataracts to such an extent that their beauty 
might eventually be destroyed. Studies of the 
problem conducted by the International Niagara 
Board, established by the Canadian and American 
Governments, led to the signing of the treaty of 
1950,? which provides that no diversion of water 
for power shall be made which reduces the flow 
over the falls below certain stipulated volumes. 
The wording of this treaty makes it clear that our 
two Governments recognize that it is their primary 
obligation to insure that this great scenic heritage 
of our peoples shall never be sacrificed. At the 
same time the treaty provides for the fullest prac- 
ticable development of one of the North Ameri- 
can Continent’s best remaining resources of vital 
water power. 

Engineering studies showed that, if the manifest 
intent of the treaty were to be achieved, extensive 
remedial works supplementing the submerged weir 
constructed at this point during World War II 
were essential. Without such works optimum use 
of the waters of the Niagara River for the pro- 
duction of power now and in the future was in- 


* Treaty relating to uses of waters of the Niagara River 
(Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2130). 
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compatible with the maintenance of the prescribed 
flow and the preservation of the beauty of the falls 
and river. It would also tend to lower to an un- 
acceptable degree the level of Lake Erie. Fur- 
thermore, it was determined that the time had 
come when positive action was imperative to mini- 
mize the effects of erosion, which have caused 
grave concern for many years. Since Father 
Hennepin first beheld Niagara in 1678 and, over- 
whelmed by its magnificence, wrote that “the 
Universe does not afford its parallel,” the rim of 
the Horseshoe Falls has been worn back more 
than a fifth of a mile. One of the major purposes 
in view in the design of these works was to retard 
the remorseless progress of this deterioration. 

This construction project involved extremely 
complex and hazardous operations and the over- 
coming of monumental obstacles by sheer engi- 
neering genius in coping with the might of the 
Niagara River. Extensive soundings had to be 
made by means of helicopters and captive balloons. 
It was necessary to build two exact hydraulic 
models of the cascades, cataracts, and other por- 
tions of the river—one at Islington, Ontario, and 
the other at Vicksburg, Mississippi—in order to 
develop by exhaustive tests the most practical and 
effective remedial works. Cofferdams had to be 
erected to lay bare the river bed where the velocity 
of the turbulent current approached 12 feet per 
second. A total of more than 88,000 cubic yards 
of solid rock had to be excavated from the bottom 
of the river on the flanks of the Horseshoe Falls 
to spread and equalize the flow, and retaining 
walls and crestline fills had to be built at these 
points. Finally, the ingenious Grass Island Pool 
control structure with its 13 gated sluices, which 
extends 1,550 feet out from this shore and makes 
possible precise management of the current’s direc- 
tion and flow, had to be constructed. 

As a result of this great engineering feat, the 
beauty and majesty of the river and of the Horse- 
shoe and American Falls will be preserved and 
enhanced. Erosion will be effectively reduced dur- 
ing the years to come, and an adequate, uniform 
curtain of water over the falls will be insured 
at all times despite greatly increased development 
of Niagara’s power potential. In addition, in- 
creasing diversion of water will have no adverse 
effect upon the level of Lake Erie. 

The successful completion of this extremely dif- 
ficult and important task reflects enormous credit 
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upon the International Joint Commission, which 
has directed the project from the very beginning, 
and upon the construction agencies—the Hydro- 
electric Power Commission of Ontario and, I am 
proud to say, the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. I think it is particularly 
noteworthy that the job was done for $4 million 
less than the original estimate of $17 million! 
The entire cost—shared equally by the United 
States and Canada—will eventually be repaid out 
of the proceeds from power generated. 

What has been accomplished here at Niagara 
Falls is one more impressive example of the won- 
ders man has wrought through the application of 
his engineering skill and genius in altering the 
physical world to fit the pattern of his expanding 
requirements. He has turned dry and barren 
lands into verdant gardens to provide sustenance 
for millions. He has carved canals from river 
to river and ocean to ocean to speed his commerce. 
He has moved mountains to accommodate his 
highways and railroads. He has harnessed great 
rivers, changed their courses to suit his conven- 
ience, curbed their floods, and set them to the 
task of powering his industry. He has tamed the 
frozen north and conquered the steaming jungle. 
He has drained morasses and pushed back the 
shores of the sea to extend the bounds of his habit- 
able domain. In every sphere man has success- 
fully employed his brilliant talent for physical 
engineering to reshape nature for the greater 
material fulfillment of his desire for a better life. 


Need for Progress in Human Engineering 

How great is the world’s need for comparable 
progress in the vital field of human engineering! 
The most pressing task of our troubled age is the 
reshaping of human relationships to achieve in- 
ternational stability based upon truth, honor, and 
friendship, and thus to pave the way for the 
ultimate attainment of mankind’s loftiest goals. 
What outlet for man’s genius could possibly be 
more rewarding than tapping the boundless re- 
sources of the human spirit and developing to the 
full the tremendous power potential of ideals? 

As man has triumphed over his physical en- 
vironment, so must the peoples of the world tri- 
umph over the moral environment of falsehood, 
fear, envy, hate, and arrogance which exists in so 
many areas of the earth. It is not enough for a 
nation to affirm its belief in liberty, justice, and 
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decency. It must make it clearly evident that its 
beliefs constitute the motivating force behind 
every element of its everyday conduct and join 
with other nations of like mind to set the pace 
for the world. Upon the patience, spirit of 
sacrifice, and wholehearted cooperative action 
by the nations truly dedicated to the task of 
fashioning a better world rests the hope of man- 
kind. 

If nations frequently engage in mutual under- 
takings, if they frequently unite their sincerest 
efforts to work out solutions for their common 
problems and have frequent and untrammeled 
contacts in all fields of common concern, the most 
unyielding barriers to understanding and genuine 
peace are in time eroded away. In the final 
analysis the most significant and durable values 
of international organizations such as NATO and 
SEATO—the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion—do not lie in the physical security against 
the threat of aggression provided by their collec- 
tive military strength but rather in the far-reach- 
ing benefits to be derived by the member nations 
through working closely together in the fellow- 
ship of their common interests and developing 
that mutual confidence which is the only firm 
foundation for true peace. 

When we consider the vicious stratagems which 
have been employed consistently by the Soviets 
for decades to advance their evil purposes, the 
importance of developing mutual confidence to 
the utmost among the peoples of the free world 
becomes strikingly evident. The Communist con- 
spiracy seeks to exploit by every means the 
slightest difference between nations. It cunningly 
attempts to inflate the smallest misunderstanding 
to the proportions of a major conflict of interest. 
It tries with all its might to drive wedges of dis- 
cord between friendly countries and breach the 
free world’s ramparts. It employs false propa- 
ganda and terroristic threats to discourage and 
intimidate weaker nations in an effort to impair 
the free world’s solidarity. The only defense 
against the Soviet conspiracy is the creation of 
mutual understanding and mutual confidence 
strong enough to withstand any attack. 


Canadian-American Solidarity 

The historic relationship of Canada and the 
United States furnishes a shining example for all 
mankind. The fruitfulness of Canadian-Ameri- 
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can solidarity is nowhere more evident than in 
the management of the water resources to which 
we both have access and upon which we both 
depend for continuing and increasing prosperity. 
We know that narrow straits and inland water- 
ways throughout the world have been the causes 
and scenes of countless bitter conflicts because of 
their decisive importance to the destiny of nations. 

How different is the picture here! For 140 
years, since the Rush-Bagot treaty of 1817, de- 
velopment of the vital straits between the Great 
Lakes has been successfully carried on as a co- 
operative undertaking. The International Joint 
Commission was established in 1909 to deal in 
neighborly fashion with problems which might 
arise along the more than 5,000 miles of our 
common boundary. Its accomplishment here at 
Niagara Falls typically reflects the genius of 
Canadians and Americans for the effective con- 
duct of mutual enterprises. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway, under construction 300 miles to the east, 
is another splendid illustration of that genius. 

Our unity in continental defense is not only a 
major key to the security of both our nations in 
this age of deadly peril but is a shining example 
to the world. The Alaska Highway, the Haines- 
Fairbanks pipeline, the Distant Early Warning, 
Mid-Continent, and Pinetree lines, cooperative 
military training and maneuvers, and the integra- 
tion of operational control for continental air 
defense which was announced only last month * 
are all manifestations of the trust and confidence 
we repose in each other, which have been nurtured 
by constant friendly association and long expe- 
rience in working together in many spheres of 
endeavor. 

What a vivid contrast there is between the 
community of ideals, interests, and effort which 
binds together our two sovereign nations and the 
suspicion, dissension, and conflict which are so 
prevalent in some parts of the world today! 
What a lesson for all peoples seeking the road 
to real peace ! 

These Niagara Falls Remedial Works which 
we are dedicating today constitute a monument 
to the vision and faith of many distinguished 
citizens of both our nations and to the vigorous 
neighborly spirit which has contributed so 
mightily to the strength of Canada and the United 
States alike. I am confident that through the 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 19, 1957, p. 306. 
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years to come we will continue to approach all 
our problems with this same vision, faith, and 
spirit, and go on reaping the bountiful rewards 
of friendship, understanding, and united effort. 


U.S.—Canada Joint Commission 
Completes Executive Meetings 


Following is the text of an announcement re- 
leased simultaneously at Ottawa and Washing- 
ton on October 7 at the close of the semiannual 
executive meetings of the International Joint 
Commission (U.S—Canada) :* 

Ocroser 4 

The International Joint Commission today com- 
pleted the semi-annual executive meetings, which 
began here last Tuesday. 

The Commission, which was created to imple- 
ment the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, con- 
sists of three Commissioners from Canada, and 
three Commissioners from the United States. The 
present Chairmen are General A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton for Canada and the Honourable Douglas Mc- 
Kay, former Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States and former Governor of the State 
of Oregon, for the United States. Mr. McKay 
was recently appointed to the Commission and 
at the opening session, General McNaughton ad- 
ministered to him the oath of office required by 
the Treaty. The Commission deals with prob- 
lems involving the use and obstruction of waters 
which flow along or across the United States- 
Canadian boundary. 

The Commission issued a Supplementary Or- 
der, which will permit greater flexibility in the 
regulation of the levels of Rainy Lake and the 
Namakan Chain of Lakes within the limits pre- 
scribed in its earlier Order of 8 June 1949. Copies 
of the Order have been filed with the respective 
Governments. 

Reports were received from the International 
Saint John River Engineering Board and the In- 
ternational St. Croix River Engineering Board, 
the latter presenting the results of its investiga- 
tions of the water resources of the St. Croix River 
basin, in the Province of New Brunswick and the 


*For an announcement of a meeting of the Commission 
at Washington in April 1957, see BuLLeTIN of Apr. 29, 
1957, p. 695. 
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State of Maine. The Commission plans to hold a 
public hearing in the region during the month of 
June 1958. 

Considerable progress was made in reconciling 
the differences of view which have inhibited the 
apportionment of the water of the Souris River 
as between the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and the State of North Dakota. A 
joint report to the two Governments, recommend- 
ing certain interim measures of apportionment, 
has been drafted and early action thereon is an- 
ticipated. 

The Commission took note of the fact that the 
remedial works for the preservation and enhance- 
ment of the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls, which 
were recommended by the Commission in 1953, 
have been completed and at a cost of some 
$4,000,000 below the original estimate. The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
and the United States Corps of Engineers, who 
constructed the works, and the International Ni- 
agara Board of Control who supervised construc- 
tion, were congratulated upon a job well done. 

The International Lake Ontario Board of En- 
gineers submitted a comprehensive report of their 
studies relating to the regulation of the levels 
of Lake Ontario. It was decided to forward the 
reports to the two Governments and to the In- 
ternational St. Lawrence River Board of Control 
for use in the further studies being carried on 
by that Board. 

Steady progress was reported on the construc- 
tion by Ontario Hydro and New York State 
Power Authority of the works for development 
of power in the International Rapids Section of 
the St. Lawrence River. It is anticipated that 
operation of the works will commence about July 
1, 1958, with regulation of the levels of Lake On- 
tario, the discharge of water from that lake and 
the flow of water through the International Rap- 
ids Section of the St. Lawrence accomplished by 
the control structure located at Iroquois, On- 
tario. 

The Technical Advisory Board on Air Pol- 
lution reported substantial improvement in the 
smoke emission performance of ships plying the 
Detroit river during 1957. The Commission au- 
thorized the continuation of its voluntary control 
programme for the abatement of vessel smoke on 
the Detroit River. Draft recommendations which 
the Board proposes to incorporate in its final 
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report to the Commission were discussed and the 
Commission’s plans to conduct public hearings in 
the area after the Board’s report has been for- 
mally received. 

The Technical Advisory Board’s Report to the 
Commission indicated that steady progress is be- 
ing made by municipalities and industries situated 
on the connecting channels of the Great Lakes 
towards the elimination of pollution of these 
boundary waters. The Commission will hold a 
hearing next February to consider possible solu- 
tions of the problem of pollution discharged from 
ships using these waters. 

The International Columbia River Engineering 
Board presented a progress report to the Commis- 
sion and advised that its final report which is now 
in preparation, will include studies based on three 
alternative plans of development. The Chairman 
of the Canadian Section of the Commission fur- 
nished additional information regarding certain 
components of these plans, which will be studied 
by the Commission and its technical advisers. 

Progress reports received from the Interna- 
tional Passamaquoddy Engineering and Fisheries 
Boards indicated substantial progress in both 
phases of this investigation. 


Income-Tax Convention With Austria 
Enters Into Force 


Press release 580 dated October 17 


According to information received by the De- 
partment of State from the American Embassy 
at Vienna, the income-tax convention between the 
United States and Austria was brought into force 
by the exchange of instruments of ratification at 
Vienna on October 10, 1957.2 

The convention with Austria for the avoidance 
of double taxation with respect to taxes on income 
is effective retroactively beginning January 1, 
1957. 

The provisions of the convention with Austria 
follow, in general, the pattern of income-tax con- 
ventions in force between the United States and 
numerous other countries. It is designed to re- 


18. Exec. a 85th Cong., 1st sess.; for an announcement 
of the signing, together with remarks by Secretary Dulles 
and Ambassador Gruber, see BULLETIN of Nov. 5, 1956, 
p. 736. 
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move an undesirable impediment to international 
trade, investment, and economic development by 
eliminating as far as possible double taxation on 


the same income. It applies, so far as United 
States taxes are concerned, only to the Federal 
income taxes, including surtaxes. It does not ap- 
ply to the imposition or collection of taxes by 
the several States, the District of Columbia, or the 
Territories or possessions of the United States, 
except that it contains a broad national-treatment 
provision similar to a provision customarily found 
in treaties of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion. The Austrian taxes to which the conven- 
tion applies are the income tax, the corporation 
tax, and the housing-reconstruction and family- 
allowance contribution. 


Import Duty on Bicycles 
To Remain Unchanged 
White House press release dated October 11 


The President has concurred with the U.S. 
Tariff Commission’s recent finding that no formal 
investigation should be instituted at this time to 
determine whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of bicycles. The President found, with 
the Tariff Commission, that there is not sufficient 
reason at this time to reopen the escape-clause 
action which resulted 2 years ago in an increase 
in the duty on imports of bicycles. The Presi- 
dent’s decision means that the increased rate of 
duty established in August 1955+ as the result of 
escape-clause action will continue to apply with- 
out reduction or other modification. 

The President’s action was taken after various 
departments and agencies of the executive branch 
had been consulted. The Tariff Commission’s 
study was made pursuant to Executive Order 
10401, which requires periodic review of affirma- 
tive actions taken under the escape clause. This 
was the Tariff Commission’s first such review of 
the 1955 bicycle-tariff increase. The Commission’s 
report was submitted to the President on August 
19, 19572 


BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 399. 


? Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Foreign Economic Policy and the Trade Agreements Program 


REPORT BY THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT! 


I. OBJECTIVES OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

The broad objective of United States foreign 
economic policy is identical with that of our gen- 
eral foreign policy and, in fact, of the overall pol- 
icy of the United States Government: to protect 
and advance the national interest, to improve the 
security and well-being of the United States and 
its people. 

This broad objective of our foreign economic 
policy has three major components: 


(a) To Promote the Economic Strength of the 
United States 

This is the traditional objective of foreign eco- 
nomic policy: expanding foreign markets for the 
products of our factories, mines, and farms; in- 
suring ready access to overseas sources of supplies 
needed by our economy; permitting the Nation to 
take reasonable advantage of the economies which 
flow from specialization in production throughout 
the world; improving conditions for United 
States citizens to invest and do business abroad. 

Foreign trade is one of the most important busi- 
ness activities of the United States. Statistics tell 
an impressive story of the vital role of our inter- 
national commerce. It is estimated, for example, 
that the families of at least 414 million American 
workers, or about 7 percent of our labor force, 
gain their livelihood from foreign trade. A com- 
mensurate share of the profits of American busi- 
ness firms is traceable to foreign-trade activities. 


* Submitted on Sept. 6 for the use of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Trade Policy of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means; reprinted from Foreign Trade Policy: Com- 
pendium of Papers on United States Foreign Trade Pol- 
icy Collected by the Staff for the Subcommittee on Foreign 
ore Policy of the Committee on Ways and Means, pp. 

14, 
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As for exports alone, the value of United States 
goods marketed abroad last year exceeded that of 
all nonfarm home building, or of consumer pur- 
chases of automobiles, or of farmers’ gross receipts 
from either crops or livestock. 

Exports comprise about 9 percent of the value 
of our production of movable goods—8 percent for 
manufactured goods and 11 percent for agricul- 
tural products. For many specific commodities, 
the proportions of United States output sold 
abroad run substantially higher than the aver- 
age—for example, according to the latest available 
annual figures in each case, about 19 percent for 
trucks, 40 percent for tracklaying tractors, 11 per- 
cent for machine tools, 26 percent for construction 
and mining equipment, 14 percent for coal, and 
between 25 and 40 percent for cotton, wheat, rice, 
fats and oils, and tobacco. The vital importance 
of exports in such cases is beyond dispute; and 
even among those manufacturing industries with 
below-average ratios, the great majority depend 
upon foreign markets for at least some significant 
share of their sales, profits, and jobs. 

It should be noted that the available ratios for 
many specific commodities seriously understate 
the true importance of export markets for their 
producers, since they cover only exports of an 
industry’s products in the form in which they 
lesve that country. Much of an industry’s out- 
put may be exported only in some other form after 
further processing by other industries, or, even 
though not physically exported, may be utilized 
by other industries in production for export. 
This is particularly true of such primary manu- 
facturing industries as iron and steel or nonfer- 
rous metals. 

Through foreign trade the United States ob- 
tains from abroad a wide range of goods which 
are not otherwise available here at all or not in 
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adequate quantities for industrial needs or con- 
sumer demand. Many of these imports are vital 
to keep factory wheels turning and assembly lines 
moving. We obtain from foreign sources about 
one-sixth of our crude petroleum, almost one- 
fourth of our iron ore, one-third of our copper and 
rubber, over one-half of our raw wool, and the 
great bulk of our supplies of tin, nickel, and 
newsprint. Most of our supplies of various fer- 
roalloying ores and metals come from abroad as 
do industrial diamonds, mica, and asbestos. 

Altogether, about one-fifth of the crude and 
semimanufactured goods imported by the United 
States in 1956 were officially classified as strategic 
materials for stockpiling purposes, and another 
one-fifth consisted of materials (other than those 
in the stockpile group) obtainable wholly or al- 
most exclusively from foreign sources. Many 
other raw material imports also represent high 
proportions of United States requirements, and 
still others supplement predominantly domestic 
supplies to an important degree. 

Imports of foods and manufactured goods bulk 
smaller in the total than those of industrial mate- 
rials. Nevertheless, every American household 
enjoys the variety contributed to our established 
consumption pattern by imports both of foreign 
foodstuffs and manufactured consumer goods. 


(b) To Promote the Economic Strength of the Rest 
of the Free World 

This objective has become of major importance 
within the past decade. We recognize, first of all, 
that a prosperous world brings economic advan- 
tages to our own country. Furthermore, foreign 
economic growth is necessary for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of stable, peaceful, and 
friendly societies abroad. Economic stagnation 
is a source of unrest which can threaten political 
stability and, eventually, the peace of the world 
we are so earnestly seeking to make durable and 
just. The moderate leadership groups which are 
in power in most of the less developed countries 
are under tremendous pressure to speed millions 
of their countrymen into the 20th century. Fail- 
ure of theSe leaders to achieve reasonable eco- 
nomic progress would result in these governments 
being replaced by others more extreme, more 
likely to be totalitarian, either of Communist or 
indigenous origin, and more likely to resort to 
violence as a means of achieving their objectives. 
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Economic strength abroad also is a prerequisite 
to the building of solid military forces with 
which to deter potential Communist subversion or 
aggression. 


(c) To Build and Maintain Cohesion in the Free 
World 

Our present foreign policy is built upon a web 
of relations among virtually all of the free na- 
tions. Through the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the Baghdad Pact, through the 
Organization of American States, through a va- 
riety of other organizations and treaties, we have 
undertaken to work with friendly countries in 
building our common strength and in defending 
ourselves against Communist aggression. 

These ties have not been and could not be purely 
political or military. Without adequate economic 
support they would be weak and unreliable. Mod- 
ern power depends upon the basic economic 
strength of the nations involved. This in turn de- 
pends upon the efficient use of domestic and for- 
eign resources, and is reduced when each nation 
tries to build on its own resources alone. 

Moreover, economic disputes can weaken or de- 
stroy political and military alliances. For most 
countries, it is vital to have easy access to foreign 
markets and foreign sources of basic materials 
and capital. The jobs and well-being of their 
people depend on it. Most of our allies are par- 
ticularly sensitive to this because they depend 
much more on foreign trade than does the United 
States. 

Countries of the free world are under external 
and internal pressure to aline themselves with the 
Communist bloc or at least to become neutral in 


the great power struggle between communism and | 


the way of life represented by the democracies. 


To oppose this pressure the United States has used | 


its economic resources and political leadership. 


The most difficult problems are posed in the de- ; 
veloping countries, particularly those in Asia and | 
Between our country and those countries | 
today are vast differences in culture, language, and | 
social tradition as well as economic attainment. | 


Africa. 


Mutual confidence must be established. This can- 
not be achieved by words alone. 

By working together with the free-world coun- 
tries for their and our economic advancement and 
for the building of a durable and just interna- 
tional economic order, we can do much to achieve 
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our broad aspirations as a nation. We can dem- 
onstrate the community of interest of the peoples 
of the free world. We can encourage the growth 
of the idea of democratic and limited government 
and the basic values on which this rests. 


il. THE ROLE OF ECONOMIC POLICIES 


To achieve these objectives the United States 
Government has followed three basic economic 
policies: the expansion of trade, in both goods 
and services, through the gradual and reciprocal 
reduction of unjustifiable governmental and pri- 
vate barriers; the promotion of private invest- 
ment; and the provision of mutual assistance. 
These policies and their roles are discussed below. 

These three policy subjects, however, do not be- 
gin to exhaust the immense range of economic 
matters that are dealt with in our international 
relations. There is the complex and difficult field 
of aviation policy. There are problems of ship- 
ping, telecommunications, agricultural surplus 
disposal, currency exchange, east-west trade, and 
special problems surrounding key commodities 
such as petroleum, cotton, wheat, and rubber. 
Our participation in United Nations economic 
programs is a subject in itself. Foreign policy 
today is pervaded by economics, and in all these 
activities the Government seeks closer cooperation 
with other peoples to the mutual advantage of 
them and us. 

These various components of foreign economic 
policy are inextricably interrelated. Actions 
taken with respect to one have a bearing on one or 
several other components. None can be treated in 
isolation. They form an integrated whole. 


(a) Expansion of Trade 


The trade and financial policies of the United 
States Government are designed to help to achieve 
all three basic objectives of foreign economic pol- 
icy; to increase the economic strength of the 
United States, to increase the strength of other 
countries and to promote the unity of the free 
world. To the fullest practicable degree they call 
for the gradual and reciprocal reduction of un- 
justifiable public and private barriers to trade and 
payments. 

Government restrictions have in the past throt- 
tled mutually profitable world commerce to the 
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detriment of the United States and of every other 
nation. To remove unjustifiable barriers and to 
promote the productive interchange of goods and 
services is a major task of United States policy. 

This task is undertaken primarily through the 
trade agreements program including the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and 
through the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Through the trade agreements program 
we seek the gradual, selective, and reciprocal re- 
duction of tariffs and the elimination of quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports and of other govern- 
mental barriers to trade. Through the fund, we 
seek the promotion of a sound financial basis for 
the development of international economic rela- 
tions, including the maintenance of equitable, sta- 
ble exchange rates, the provision of short-term 
financial resources to countries short of foreign 
exchange, and the elimination of governmental re- 
strictions on international payments. Experience 
through the years has demonstrated clearly the 
superiority of multilateral discussions and nego- 
tiations over bilaterals in achieving the objectives 
of United States policy in these fields. 

By removing or reducing barriers to foreign 
trade, the United States contributes materially to 
its own economic advancement and, simultane- 
ously, to that of other countries. When foreign 
nations reciprocate in tariff reduction, as they 
must do, and remove restrictions on international 
payments, the stimulus to our and their economies 
is increased. 

The United States over the years has taken the 
lead in this program. We have undertaken this 
task not only because our foreign commerce is 
greater than that of any other country, but also be- 
cause of our basic philosophical attitude toward 
the role of government in economic life. The 
general philosophy underlying the GATT and the 
IMF is a practical application of the emphasis in 
our political thought on the importance of limit- 
ing the role of government in economic life and 
expanding the opportunities for individual 
choice, initiative, and experimentation. 

GATT and the IMF are important forums for 
considering differences which now frequently 
arise between friendly nations in the area of trade 
and payments. These differences are largely cre- 
ated as governments, attempting to protect the in- 
dustrial, agricultural, or financial resources of 
their countries, adopt measures which come in 
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conflict with the objectives of other nations. 

Finally, there are United States Government 
policies designed to reduce or eliminate abroad 
nongovernmental barriers to trade, that is, private 
restrictive business arrangements, and to encour- 
age free competitive enterprise. Policies in these 
fields are designed to aid American businessmen 
to operate more freely in foreign commerce and 
to strengthen the economies of the free world 
countries. 


(b) Private Foreign Investment 


In the interest of United States economic 
growth—the development of foreign markets and 
sources of supply—and in the interest of assisting 
foreign economic growth, the United States has 
encouraged the outflow of private capital. Pri- 
vate investment not only provides financing but it 
also takes with it the managerial, entrepreneurial 
and technical talents which are essential for suc- 
cessful enterprise but are seriously lacking in the 
less developed countries. 

Some of the measures employed, such as treaties 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation, are de- 
signed to improve the investment climate abroad. 
Others, such as loans to business from the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and the Export- 
Import Bank, and the removal of tax impedi- 
ments, offer a direct stimulus to United States 
nrivate capital to go abroad. 

As the less developed countries achieve a sub- 
stantial degree of economic growth and as they 
achieve a greater degree of trust in us and confi- 
dence in themselves, the opportunities for private 
capital will grow. The opportunities are already 
large in much of Latin America. In the long run, 
private capital can reduce the demands on the 
United States Government for financial assist- 
ance to foreign countries. 


(c) Foreign Economic and Technical Assistance 


The Marshall plan, the United States economic 
assistance programs for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the free world, the technical cooperation 
programs, the Export-Import Bank, and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment have been major factors in the growth of 
both economic strength and a sense of community 
in the free world. 

The success of the Marshall plan in Western 
Europe was striking. Economic output quickly 
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reached and exceeded prewar levels. Economic 
nationalism, which in the prewar and immediate 
postwar periods dominated European govern- 
mental policy, has had serious setbacks. Quanti- 
tative restrictions upon European trade have been 
substantially reduced. Limitations on the use of 
the major European currencies, particularly in 
the nondollar world, have been virtually elimi- 
nated. United States economic aid there, of course, 
has ceased. 

The problems of the less developed countries are 
much more difficult than those of Western Europe. 
Many of the former are already overpopulated in 
relation to their low levels of production. More- 
over, the populations are growing rapidly as death 
rates fall sharply with the introduction of low- 
cost health measures. Capital is lacking and do- 
mestic savings are low. The labor force needs to 
acquire the basic skills required for a modern econ- 
omy; these requirements vary from learning to 
read simple instructions to the strengthening of 
high-level manpower resources, especially mana- 
gerial, supervisory, technical, and scientific tal- 
ents. A business or entrepreneurial class must be 
created or enlarged. In general, basic changes in 
attitudes and institutions are necessary. Many of 
these problems can only be resolved slowly and 
require long-term and persistent measures for 
their solution. 


ill. THE TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Modern United States trade policy has its roots 
in the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. Our trade 
policy rests on the doctrine of reducing unjusti- 
fiable Government interference to allow interna- 
tional trade to expand in response to market forces. 
Foreign trade allows nations to take advantage of 
the specialization of production which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of modern economic life. It 
is the international counterpart of the domestic 
specialization of function which has been one of 
the foundations of United States national strength. 

As discussed above, foreign trade is of great 
importance to the American people both as con- 
sumers and producers. The world’s largest eco- 
nomic power, the United States, is also the world’s 
largest foreign trader. We have a large stake in 
a healthy, expanding international trade. 

As important as foreign trade is to United 
States employment, production, and consumption, 
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it is of even greater importance to most of the 
nations of the free world which cannot match the 
size and diversity of United States natural and 
human resources. For the major industrial coun- 
tries such as the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
and France, the ratio of exports to gross national 
production is 3 to 4 times as great as for the United 
States. For smaller advanced nations, such as 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, it is 5 to 9 times as great. For many of the 
underdeveloped countries, exports are the single 
largest component of the market part of their 
economy. 

In fact, trade with the United States alone is 
of significant proportions for many countries. 
Over two-thirds of total exports of Colombia, 
Mexico, and Cuba go to the United States. For 
Canada the ratio amounts to 60 percent, while 
for Brazil and the Philippines it is at least 50 
percent. 

For many particular commodities the United 
States is the dominant market. For example, 
Chile sends two-thirds of her total copper produc- 
tion to the United States; Cuba sells us half of 
her sugar; Indonesia sells one-quarter of her rub- 
ber; Bolivia, one-third of her tin; Brazil, over 
one-half of her coffee production. 

Even western European countries with rela- 
tively large markets on the Continent depend to 
an important extent on exports to the United 
States. Specific industries depend heavily upon 
the American market. For example, Switzerland 
exports to the United States over half of her total 
production of Emmenthaler and Gruyere cheese 
and over one-third of her production of watches 
and watch movements; United Kingdom sends 
about one-third of her total production of Scotch 
whisky to America; Portugal exports about 40 
percent of her cork production to this country. 

These facts suggest the extent to which the 
United States has come to occupy a dominant role 
in critical segments of the economies of many for- 
eign countries. A decline in sales to the United 
States fundamentally affects income and savings 
abroad. The availability and growth of the 
American market is of vital importance to them. 

The trade agreements program is designed to 
contribute to the development of mutually bene- 
ficial international trade. In so doing it plays an 
important role in the achievement of our foreign 
economic policy objectives. Experience with the 
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program since 1934 demonstrates this conclusively. 
The executive branch strongly favors continua- 
tion of the trade agreements program including 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act. The 
life of the program should be extended by the 
Congress for a sufficient period to provide the 
essential stability to the program and adequate 
authority to vouchsafe and expand the gains that 
have been made in world trade. 

The trade agreements program is designed to 
be realistic and practical. It is recognized that 
abrupt lowering of barriers to trade can create 
serious problems in our own as well as foreign 
economies. Some United States industries are 
particularly sensitive to import competition. A 
sudden increase in imports may have relatively 
important effects on their output, profits, and em- 
ployment. The fact that these industries tend 
to be localized in particular areas of the country 
increases the magnitude and seriousness of the 
problem. Thus, the policy of the United States 
Government has been one of gradual and selective 
tariff reduction, one which gives public considera- 
tion to each item before any reduction in tariffs 
is made, and which provides opportunity for re- 
consideration when serious injury occurs or is 
threatened. 

The case-by-case approach to tariff reductions 
permits the executive branch to administer the 
program in a way to provide reasonable assurance 
that serious injury will not be threatened any in- 
dustry as a result of a tariff negotiation. The peril 
point findings of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, as required by the trade agreements legis- 
lation, play an important role to this end. Like- 
wise, provision for reconsideration of a tariff re- 
duction when serious injury does occur or is 
threatened makes possible the use of appropriate 
measures for the removal of such threat or serious 
injury. The executive branch subscribes fully to 
the principles underlying both the peril point and 
the escape-clause provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

The special consideration given in the act to 
protecting essential defense industries has the full 
support of the executive branch. So also do the 
limitations on imports of agricultural products 
as provided for within the trade agreements pro- 
gram, and in the controlling legislation, in those 
instances in which this country has a policy of 
supporting domestic prices and as a result limits 
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the production or sale of the domestic products. 

The GATT has been the instrument by which 
35 nations, accounting for 80 percent of world 
trade, have agreed to reduce tariffs and to elimi- 
nate quantitative restrictions and other harmful 
discriminatory practices. It has provided a forum 
where governments can discuss their trade prob- 
lems and submit complaints. In this forum dif- 
ferences of policies can be discussed and discord 
among friendly countries can be reduced. The ef- 
fectiveness of the GATT can be greatly increased 
by establishment of an administrative unit, the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. The execu- 
tive branch will again urge the Congress to au- 
thorize membership in the OTC. 

The results of the trade agreements program 
have been gratifying in terms of reductions in 
unjustifiable trade barriers, the expansion of world 
trade, the economic growth of the entire free 
world, and the development of closer, friendlier 
international relations. Continuation of this rec- 
ord of achievement depends on the ability of the 
United States to carry on a constructive program. 
This is in our own interest as well as that of the 
entire free world. 

Much has been accomplished but much remains 
to be done. Moreover, there is always the danger 
that if momentum is lost there will be a lapse 
into economic nationalism around the free world. 
This lapse may be confined to individual countries 
or may be expanded to groups of nations which 
would have as a major objective discrimination 
against American goods. 

Regional trading plans of all sorts are being 
proposed throughout the world. Whether such 
plans, particularly the European common market 
and free-trade area, will contribute their full po- 
tential to the development of world trade or be- 
come restrictive depends very largely on the at- 
titudes and outlook toward trade adopted by the 
member countries. In part, this depends on the 
example the United States sets in its own trade 
policy. 
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World Metallurgical Congress 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WuereEas the Congress of the United States, by joint 
resolution approved August 31, 1957, has extended its 
official welcome to the overseas metal scientists who will 
attend the Second World Metallurgical Congress to be 
held at Chicago, Illinois, from November 2 to November 8, 
1957, under the sponsorship of the American Society for 
Metals; and 

WueEreEas the world’s growing demand for metal empha- 
sizes the need for the conservation of our present re- 
sources and for the discovery and development of new 
sources of supply; and 

WuHereas the meeting of the Second World Metallur- 
gical Congress will encourage the free exchange of scien- 
tific information among the metallurgists of the world 
and stimulate the search for minerals and for improved 
techniques in the field of metallurgy; and 

WHeErEAS the joint resolution requests the President to 
grant recognition to the World Metallurgical Congress 
and to the American Society for Metals for its sponsorship 
of this world gathering of metallurgical scientists, and to 
call upon officials and agencies of the Government to 
assist and cooperate with such congress: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwieut D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby extend recog- 
nition to the Second World Metallurgical Congress and 
commend the American Society for Metals for initiating 
and sponsoring this meeting. I also extend the welcome 
of this Government to the Congress and to the scientists 
attending its proceedings, and I request that all Federal 
departments and agencies assist and cooperate with the 
Second World Metallurgical Congress as occasion may 
warrant. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this tenth day of Octo- 
ber in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-second . 
By the President: 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Acting Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


* No. 3207 ; 22 Fed. Reg. 8133. 
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| INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES | 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During October 1957 


Universal Postal Union: 14th Congress . ‘ : Ottawa. . . Aug. 14-Oct. 3 
7th British Commonwealth Forestry Conference . : Australia and New Zealand . Aug. 26—Oct. 10 
International Atomic Energy Agency Preparatory Commission . Vienna. R : , Sept. 9-Oct. 1 
ICAO Communications Division: 6th Session . Montreal. . Sept. 10-Oct. 12 
4th — Conference on Nutrition Problems in Latin Guatemala City . Sept. 23-Oct. 1 
merica. 
WMO Executive Committee: 9th Session . . Geneva Sept. 24-Oct. 14 
ICEM Executive Committee: 9th Session. . : Geneva . Sept. 26-Oct. 12 
2d Latin American Conference of Rural Youth Leaders . San José . Sept. 29-Oct. 12 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Group of Experts on Geneva Sept. 30-Oct. 4 
Technical Questions (Rail). 
Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Development Saigon . Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
in South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Preliminary 
Working Group. 
— Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 45th Bergen, Norway. Sept. 30-Oct. 8 
eeting 
Diplomatic Conference on Maritime Law . Brussels Sept. 30-Oct. 10 
International Atomic Energy Agency: 1st General Conference and Vienna . Oct. 1-23 
1st Session. 
ILO Meeting of Experts on Fires and ciara itt! in Coal Mines . Geneva ; : Oct. 2-18 
ANZUS Council: 5th Meeting. . . Washington. . . Oct. 4 (1 day) 
IA-ECOSOC: Inter-American Seminar on Rural Electrification Recife City, Brazil . Oct. 5-11 
Cooperatives. 
ICAO Preparatory Meeting on Air Traffic Control Problems in the Lisbon . Oct. 7-18 
European-Mediterranean Region. 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: 2d Session Washington . Oct. 7-11 
U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee (and Related — ° Geneva Oct. 7-12 
FAO International Fishing Gear Congress . Aue Hamburg. Oct. 7-12 
ICEM Council: 7th Session . : Geneva Oct. 7-12 
Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Development i in Saigon . Oct. 7-17 
South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Officials meres 
ILO Iron and Steel Committee: 6th Session . 4 Monterrey, Mexico Oct. 7-19 
8th U.N. Technical Assistance Conference . . . : New York AeA es Oct. 10 (1 day) 
U.N. ECE/FAO Timber Committee: 15th Session . . Geneva . Oct. 14-18 
U.N. ECAFE Highway Subcommittee: 4th Session Bangkok . Oct. 14-21 
WMO Commission for Synoptic Meteorology: Ist Session of Paris. Oct. 14-26 
Working Group on Telecommunications. 
GATT Intersessional Committee . . Geneva Oct. 16 (1 day) 
FAO Study Group on Grains: 2d Meeting . Rome Oct. 17-23 
Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Development Saigon . Oct. 21-24 
in South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Ministerial 
Meeting. 
UNESCO Meeting of Governmental Experts on Agreement on Geneva Oct. 21-30 
— of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Ma- 
terials. 
International Fisheries Convention 1946: 6th Meeting of the London Oct. 22-26 
Permanent Commission. 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 29th Session . Rome ... . Oct. 24-29 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 4th Session of Inland Jogjakarta . Oct. 24-31 
Waterways Subcommittee. 
In Session as of October 31, 1957 
U.N. General Assembly: 12th Session POW Oe 6 os, 6%: velar 8 Sept. 17- 
CHGREUR “isis! ae os ts Oct. 1- 


GATT Article XXVIII Tariff Negotiations 


! Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Oct. 17, 1957. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 
ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; FAO, 


a list of abbreviations: 


Following is 


Food and Agriculture Organization; 


WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World Meteorological Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee 


for European Migration; U.N., United Nations; 
Organization; ANZUS, ’ Australia-New Zealand-United States; 
Council; 
for Asia and the Far East; 
NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


November 4, 1957 


ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; 


ILO, International Labor 
IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economie and Social 
UN "ESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; ECAFE, Economie Commission 


GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; ECOSOC j{Economic,and Social Council ; 
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In Session as of October 31, 1957— Continued 


GATT Balance-of-Payments Consultations .......... 

GATT Contracting Parties: 12th Session ........ a ee 

South Pacific Commission: 17th Session. . ...... 

ILO Governing Body: 137th Session (and Committees) . 

U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade and East-West 
Trade Consultations. 

ICAO Airworthiness Committee: Ist Meeting ...... 

19th International Red Cross Conference ....... : 

GATT Ministerial Meeting ..... 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: ‘Committee on 
Biology and Research. 

International Wheat Council: 28d Session. . ........ 

FAO Council: 27th Session . ..... eae Son's 


Scheduled November 1, 1957-January 31, 1958 


International Union of Official Travel Organizations: Executive 
Committee. 

U. B+ gil Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: 7th 

essi 

AS) Comerence: Oth Seamion . . . - 6 ss 8 tt tt ts 

International Union of Official Travel Organizations: 12th General 
Assembly. 

Sahaiahtionat North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 5th Meeting 

Workshop on the Inter-American Rural Education Center .. . 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party of Senior Geologists on the Prep ara- 
tion of a Regional Geological Map for Asia and the Far East: 3d 
Meeting. 

WMO Commission for Bibliography and Publications: 2d Session . 

Seminar for Development of Agricultural Credit in Latin America 

Caribbean Commission: 7th Session of West Indian Conference : 

U.N. ECAFE Industry and Trade Committee: 3d Session of Sub- 
committee on Minerals Resources. 

4th ILO Asian Regional Conference ....... 

Inter-American Statistical Institute: 5th Session of ‘Committee on 
Improvement of National Statistics (COINS). 

9th Pacific Science Congress . . 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 15th Session (and saab Parties). 

UNESCO Executive Board: 49th Session . > 

FAO Study Group on Coconut and Coconut Products| 

FAO Council: 28th Session . . ie 

Caribbean Commission: 25th Meeting Seo sr e).d 

Customs Cooperation Council: 11th Session. . 

ILO Tripartite Meeting on Mines Other Than Coal Mines . 

International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee ..... 

ILO Meeting of Experts on Radiation Protection : 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties . . 

U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 5th Session of Railw ay 
Subcommittee. 

U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee. . . ...... 

International Sugar Council: Executive Committee . oe 

International Sugar Council: 14th Session . 

FAO Plant Protection Committee for Southeast Asia and Pacific 
Region: 2d Meeting. 

WMO Regional Association III (South America): 2d Session . 

3d U.N. ECAFE Regional Technical Conference on Water Re- 
sources Development. 

ILO Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Nonmetropolitan 
Territories: 6th Session. 

ILO Meeting of Experts on Workers’ Education . . 

NATO Council: Ministerial Session. . 

U.N. ECE Agricultural Problems Committee: 9th Meeting 5 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 
Meeting of Directing Council. 

U.N. ECOSOC 24th Session (Resumed) . 

U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Electric Power: 6th Session . ; 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Meeting of Technical Com- 
mittee of Experts on Travel Plant. 

U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities: 10th Session. 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: Ist Session . ; 

WMO Commission for Synoptic Meteorology: 2d Session . 

WHO Standing Committee on Administration and Finance 

WHO Executive Board: 21st Session . . eae ee 

ILO Governing Body: 138th Session . 
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The Improvement of Railroad Facilities in the Americas 


NINTH PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS, AUGUST 30-SEPTEMBER 13, 1957 


by William T. Faricy 


Approximately 400 representatives of partici- 
pating countries attended the Ninth Pan American 
Railway Congress at Buenos Aires, .\rgentina, 
from August 30 through September 13,1957. The 
U.S. delegation consisted of four delegates, three 


, government advisers, and 13 technical advisers.’ 


In addition to the official group, others from this 
country attending the Congress, mainly from the 
railroad supply industry, brought the total U.S. 
representation to about 40. 

Besides the exchange of valuable information 
relating to railroads and railroading and the cre- 
ation of more binding friendship among the par- 
ticipating nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
perhaps the most important accomplishment of the 
Congress was the modernization and streamlining 
of the charter of the 50-year-old Pan American 
Railway Congress Association (PARCA). 

The primary concern of the Association is the 


' establishment and development of more extensive 


and more efficient railroad facilities in the Ameri- 
cas, along with the promotion of international ar- 
rangements to facilitate communication and travel 
among the nations of the Americas. 

The Association had its beginning as the South 


' American Railway Congress of 1907 in connec- 


tion with the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the first railway built in Argentina. In 1910 
the first formal meeting of the organization was 
held at Buenos Aires. Other meetings followed 


_ at Rio de Janeiro in 1922, Santiago in 1929, and 


Bogoté in 1941, when the name was changed to 
the Pan American Railway Congress Association. 
Invitations to become members of the Association 


*For an announcement of the U.S. delegation, see Bur- 
LETIN of Sept. 30, 1957, p. 545. 


November 4, 1957 


were extended to countries of Central and North 
America. After World War II, congresses were 
held at Montevideo in 1946, Habana in 1948, 
Mexico City in 1950, and at Washington and At- 
lantic City in 1953. 

U.S. membership in the Association was author- 
ized by the United States Congress by a joint 
resolution of June 23, 1948. 


Charter Revision 


As early as the Sixth Congress at Habana in 
1948, the desirability of modifying the PARCA 
charter was given some attention. The matter 
was considered again at the Seventh Congress in 
1950, at which time the United States was a mem- 
ber. During the Eighth Congress at Washington 
in 1953 a formal resolution was unanimously 
adopted to the effect that “it is desirable to bring 
up to date the statutes in the light of the experi- 
ence gained since the Sixth Congress in Havana.” 

As a result of this action the Permanent Com- 
mission proceeded with a study to revise the 
charter, and each National Commission was in- 
vited to propose changes. The United States Na- 
tional Commission accordingly set up a task force 
for this purpose and submitted its proposed 
changes to the Permanent Commission. 





@ Mr. Faricy, author of the above article, 
zs chairman of the board of the Association of 
American Railroads and chairman of the 
US. National Commission of the Pan Ameri- 
can Railway Congress Association. He was 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Ninth 
Pan American Railway Congress. 
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Voting in the Permanent Commission 


Heretofore the statutes under which the organi- 
zation functions provided that each member of a 
National Commission attending a meeting of the 
Permanent Commission had one vote. As Buenos 
Aires is the site of all meetings of the Permanent 
Commission, Argentina was in the obvious posi- 
tion of being able to outvote any other nation and, 
on occasion, all nations represented. While no 
specific instance is known where this had been 
done to the detriment of the United States, never- 
theless it did not seem to be in accord with modern 
concepts of a truly international organization. 

Prior to the recent Ninth Congress, the re- 
visions submitted by the U.S. National Commis- 
sion had received the endorsement of the Perma- 
nent Commission. With some minor amendments 
of a clarifying nature, these suggested changes 
in the charter were adopted unanimously by the 
Ninth Congress and were put into effect immedi- 
ately. This action now enables each member na- 
tion to have one vote at meetings of the Permanent 
Commission irrespective of the size of the country 
or the extent of its participation in the Associa- 
tion. The United States is customarily repre- 
sented at meetings of the Permanent Commission 
by a member of the American Embassy at Buenos 
Aires. 

In addition to this change there were other re- 
visions of the charter, dealing with the composi- 
tion and responsibilities of the Permanent 
Commission and with the Executive Committee, 
particularly in regard to the definition of a 
quorum. 


Organization of the Ninth Congress 

The Ninth Congress got under way on August 
30 with a preliminary or organizing session. En- 
gineer Dante A. Ardigo, president of the Or- 
ganizing Committee of the Congress, was elected 
president of the Congress, and Engineer Joaquin 
Nufez Brian, general secretary of the Permanent 
Commission of PARCA, and José A. Fontanella, 
general secretary of the Organizing Committee, 
were chosen as secretaries of the Congress. 

To make’for more efficient conduct of its work, 
the Congress was divided into five sections as fol- 
lows: Section A—Way and structures; Section 
B—Lquipment and power; Section C—Opera- 
ation; Section D—Accounting, statistics, tariffs, 
coordination, and administration; and Section 
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E—Legislation, personnel, and general subjects, | 


James G. Lyne of the U.S. delegation was selected 
as chairman of section C, and the other U.S. par- 
ticipants in the Congress were divided among the 
sections. 

Following this organizing session the Congress 
was officially opened with an address by Gen. 


| Rail 
and 


dent 
the 

pow 
plic: 
roac 


Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, Provisional President | 


of Argentina. Other addresses were made during 


the opening ceremonies by Engineer Eduardo M, ' 


Huergo, president of the Permanent Commission 
of PARCA; Engineer Ardigo; and Engineer 
Gustavo Rocha Sagaon, head of the Mexican dele- 
gation. 


Technical Papers 


About 200 technical papers on a variety of rail- 
road subjects, 51 of which were prepared by U.S. 
authors, were considered by the sections at the 
daily meetings. These papers fell into two classi- 
fications—communications and proposals. They 
had been examined and reported on by relators 
before being taken up by the sections. The rec- 
ommendations of the sections were submitted 
during plenary sessions, at which time they were 
either ordered published in the proceedings of the 


Congress or the PARCA Bulletin, or they were | 


simply accepted and the author thanked for his 
contribution. Papers of particular merit were 
later considered by an international jury charged 
with the responsibility of making a number of 
awards. 

U.S. authors won 5 of the 15 cash awards for 
the best technical papers. For papers in the cate- 
gory of legislation, personnel, and general sub- 
jects, Commissioner Anthony F. Arpaia of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission received the 
U.S. award for his contribution on “The Philoso- 
phy of Transportation,” and Howard E. Simpson, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, was 
given the second Argentine award for his work 
entitled “Training and Selection of Railway Per- 
sonnel.” 

Two U.S. papers on subjects dealing with rail- 
road operations received awards. The U.S. award 
went to A.J. Greenough, vice president of trans- 
portation and maintenance of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for his presentation on “Reduction of 
Terminal Delays in Train Operation”; and the 
first Argentine award was given to J.M. Finch, 
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| Railroad, for his paper entitled “Arrangement 
jects. 


and Control in Yard Operation.” 

Loyd J. Kiernan, former executive vice presi- 
dent of the Boston and Maine Railroad, received 
the first Argentine award in the equipment and 
power classification for his contribution on “Ap- 
plication of Modern Scientific Research on Rail- 
roads of the United States.” 


Other Activities 


In addition to the business sessions there were 
other events in connection with the Congress. 
These included the observance of the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Argentine rail- 
roads; visits to President Aramburu, Vice Presi- 
dent Isaac Rojas, and Minister of Transport Sadi 
E. Bonnet of the Argentine Government; and the 
laying of a wreath on the statue of General José 
de San Martin. 

An exhibition of the latest in railroad equip- 
ment, in which a number of U.S. supply com- 
) panies participated, was held in connection with 
the Congress and bore fruitful results. The track 
exhibit was one of the finest ever seen in this 
hemisphere and attracted considerable attention. 
In order that the general public might have an 
opportunity to see these latest and newest im- 
provements, it was decided to continue the exhibit 
beyond the end of the Congress. 

On the invitation of the Brazilian Government 
the delegates voted unanimously to hold the Tenth 
Pan American Railway Congress in Brazil in 
1960, the city and exact dates to be determined 
later by that country. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


General Assembly 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1958. System 
of Honoraria and Special Allowances to Members of 
Commissions, Committees and Other Subsidiary Bodies 
of the General Assembly or Other Organs of the 
United Nations. Report of the Secretary-General. 

, A/C.5/713, September 20, 1957. 19 pp. mimeo. 


‘Printed materials may be secured in the United 
States from the International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. Other materials (mimeographed or processed 
documents) may be consulted at certain designated 
libraries in the United States. 
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Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All 
Armed Forces and All Armaments; Conclusion of an 
International Convention (Treaty) on the Reduction 
of Armaments and the Prohibition of Atomic, Hydrogen 
and Other Weapons of Mass Destruction. Letter dated 
20 September 1957 from the Head of the Delegation of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Addressed to 
the President of the General Assembly. A/C.1/793, 
September 23, 1957. 13 pp. mimeo. 

The Future of Togoland Under French Administration. 
Special Report of the Trusteeship Council. A/3676, 
September 24, 1957. 43 pp. mimeo. 

The Future of Togoland Under French Administration. 
Note by the Secretary-General. A/3677, September 25, 
1957. 290 pp. mimeo. 

Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. 
Draft of the Report to be Transmitted by the Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation to the 
General Assembly In 1958. Prepared in the Secretariat 
in Co-operation With Groups of Delegates Nominated 
by the Committee. A/AC.82/R.61, October 1, 1957. 68 
pp. mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Offers of Study and Training Facilities Under Resolu- 
tion 845 (IX) of 22 November 1954. Report of the 
Secretary-General. A/3618/Add.1, October 2, 1957. 11 
pp. mimeo. 

Assistance to Palestine Refugees. Statement by the 
Director of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near Kast to the 
Pledging Conference for Extra-Budgetary Funds (Ad 
Hoe Committee of the Whole Assembly) on 4 October 
1957. A/3693, October 7, 1957. 9 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Emergency Force. Report of the Secre- 
tary-General. A/3694, October 9, 1957. 50 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. Letter dated 1 Octo- 
ber 1957 from the President of the Republic of Korea 
addressed to the President of the General Assembly. 
A/3697, October 11, 1957. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Report by the Acting Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, Colonel 
B. V. Leary, Dated 23 September 1957, Relating to the 
Area Between the Lines (Neutral Zone) Around Gov- 
ernment House Area. S/3892, September 24, 1957. 21 
pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Human Rights. Report of the Social Committee. Re- 
vised Statement of Financial Implications by the 
Secretary-General. E/3027/Add.1, July 22, 1957. 8 
pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Commission on the Status of Women. 
Report of the Social Committee. E/3030, July 22, 1957. 
8 pp. mimeo. 

World Social Situation. Report of the Social Committee. 
E/3035, July 24, 1957. 9 pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Survey of the World Eco- 
nomic Situation. Report of the Economic Committee. 
E/3036, July 25, 1957. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Development and Co-ordination of the Economic, Social 
and Human Rights Programmes and Activities of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies as a 
Whole. Report of the Co-ordination Committee. 
E/3039, July 26, 1957. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Implications of Actions of the Council. Note 
by the Secretary-General. E/3044, July 30, 1957. 14 
pp. mimeo. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into 
force July 29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 
Ratijfications deposited: Tunisia, October 14, 1957; 
Thailand, October 15, 1957. 


Autor stive Traffic 

Convention on temporary importation of private road 
vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. Enters 
into force December 15, 1957. 
Accession deposited: Hungary, July 23, 1957. 


Fur Seals 
Interim convention on conservation of North Pacific fur 
seals. Signed at Washington February 9, 1957. 
Ratifications deposited: Japan, September 20, 1957; 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, October 14, 1957. 
Entered into force: October 14, 1957. 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 
1055). 
Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction depos- 
ited: Cambodia, September 19, 1957.2 Effective for 
10 years from September 19, 1957, and thereafter 
until terminated. 


Postal Services 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels July 
11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 

Ratification deposited: Honduras, September 9, 1957. 

Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain, final protocol, and regulations of execution. 
Signed at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into 
force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3653. 

Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, September 
20, 1957. 

Agreement relative to parcel post, final protocol, and 
regulations of execution of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain. Signed at Bogoté November 9, 
1955. Entered into force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3654. 
Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, September 

20, 1957. 


Safety at Sea 


Regulations for preventing collisions at sea. Done at 
London June 10, 1948. Entered into force January 1, 
1954. TIAS 2899. 

Acceptancé deposited: Switzerland, January 11, 1957. 


Slavery 

Slavery convention signed at Geneva September 25, 1926 
(46 Stat. 2183), as amended by the protocol of Decem- 
ber 7, 1953 (TIAS 3532). 
* With conditions. 
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Notification received that it considers itself bound: 
Sudan, September 9, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated ° 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force | 
November 20, 1955; for the United States October 17, 
1957. 

Proclaimed by the President: October 9, 1957. 





BILATERAL 
Canada 
Convention further modifying and supplementing the con- 
vention and accompanying protocol of March 4, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1399), as modified June 12, 1950 (TIAS 2347), 
for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion in the case of income taxes. Signed | 
at Ottawa August 8, 1956. Entered into force September | 
26, 1957. 
Proclaimed by the President: October 10, 1957. 


Chile 
Agreement for a cooperative program of geological and 
mineralogical investigations of the uranium resources 
of Chile. Effected by exchange of notes at Santiago 
April 10 and 20, 1956. 
Entered into force: September 26, 1957 (date of receipt 
by the United States of Chilean notification of its 
ratification). 


Colombia 

Agreement further amending the memorandum of under- 
standing attached to the agricultural commodities 
agreement of April 16, 1957, as amended (TIAS 3817 
and 3904). Effected by exchange of notes at Bogota 
September 6 and 30, 1957. Entered into force September 
30, 1957. 


Pakistan 

Agreement amending the agreement of September 23, 
1950 (TIAS 2116) for financing certain educational 
exchange programs. Effected by exchange of notes at | 
Karachi September 16 and October 5, 1957. Entered | 
into force October 5, 1957. 


} 


| 
| 
| 


Turkey 

Agreement concerning lira deposits under the agricultural 
commodities agreements of March 12, 1956, as amended, | 
and November 12, 1956 (TIAS 3517, 3566, and 3697). | 
Effected by exchange of notes at Ankara November 
23, 1956. Entered into force November 23, 1956. 





“al 
DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Designations 


Harry Conover as Deputy Director, Office of Inter- 
American Regional Economic Affairs, effective October 6. 

Richard M. Service as Deputy Director, Office of West- 
ern European Affairs, effective October 20. 

Horace G. Torbert, Jr., as Director, Office of Western 
European Affairs, effective October 20. | 
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American Republics 

Faith in the Inter-American Partnership (Hisen- 
hower, Dulles) . 

The Improvement of Railroad Facilities Pn the 
Americas (Faricy) : Sea Yor 

Austria. Income-Tax Convention With J Austria En- 
ters Into Force . 

Canada 

The Historic Relationship of Canada and the United 
States (Brucker) 

U.S.-Canada Joint Commiiesion Contes Wxecu- 
tive Meetings (text of announcement) 

Department and Foreign Service. Designations 
(Conover, Service, Torbert) 

Economic Affairs 

Foreign Economic Policy and the Trade Agreements 
Program (report by the Office of the President 

Import Duty on Bicycles To Remain Unchanged 

The Improvement of Railroad Facilities in the 
Americas (Faricy) a 

Income-Tax Convention With Amanita Raters Rate 
Force : 

Private Sieveabiniant: ani pn Sienenbe Chateage 
(Nixon) 

U.S.-Canada Joint Commission Completes xecu- 
tive Meetings (text of announcement) 

Europe. Vice President Nixon Defers Trip to 
Europe . pear ete) eeite! cancel ieee tayo 

Honduras. Letters of Credence (Carias Castillo) . 

International Organizations and Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings . A 

The ieapeeremeit of Rativend Facilities ne ie 
Americas (Faricy) : 

World Metallurgical Congress (tent of peaniiint 
tion) e % roe ame 

Malaya. Letters of Coins (Ismail) 

Middle East. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of 
October 16 


Presidential Documents 
Prime Minister Macmillan To Visit Washington 
World Metallurgical Congress 


Science 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of October 16 

World Metallurgical Congress (text of proclama- 
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728 
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Thailand. Letters of Credence (Khoman) 717 
Treaty Information 
Current Actions : 734 
Income-Tax Convention With Austria Enters Into 

Force r 722 
U.S.S.R. ne Dulles’ News Cnndtinlias a 

October 16 iinie) tay Uyseh Wee, tre eushenet san ae 
United Kingdom. Prime Minister Macmillan To 

Visit Washington (Eisenhower, Macmillan) 707 
United Nations. Current U.N. Documents 733 

Name Index 

Brucker, Wilber M 718 
Carias Castillo, Tiburcio . tie 
Conover, Harry ce), Tae 
Dulles, Secretary . .- 708, 715 
Eisenhower, President . 707, 715, 728 
Faricy, William T 71 
Ismail bin Dato’ Abdul Rahman 717 
Khoman, Thanat . 717 
Macmillan, Harold te 
Nixon, Richard M . 703, 713 
Service, Richard M 734 
Torbert, Horace G., Jr . 734 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 14-20 


Subject 
Thailand credentials (rewrite). 
Educational exchange. 
Malaya credentials (rewrite). 
Honduras credentials (rewrite). 
Conventions on maritime law. 
Advisory Committee on the Arts. 
Dulles: news conference. 
Tax convention with Austria. 


No. Date 
573 10/14 
*574 10/14 
575 10/15 
576 10/15 
7577 «10/15 
1578 10/16 
579 10/16 
580 10/17 
7581 10/17 


*582 


Contracting Parties (rewrite). 
10/17 
(biographic details). 
*583 10/18 


10/18 


absences. 
Dulles: 
ciation. 


584 


*Not printed. 
7Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


Delegation to 12th session of GATT 
Advisers to U.S. delegation to GATT 
Correction on Lodge and Buchanan 
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American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955 
Basic Documents—Volume I 


This publication is the first of two volumes intended to present in 
convenient reference form the basic published documents regarding 
American foreign relations for the 6-year period of 1950-1955. It 
may be regarded as a sequel to the volume A Decade of American 
Foreign Policy: Basie Documents, 1941-1949, prepared by the Depart- 
ment and released in 1950 by the Foreign Relations Committee as 
Senate Document No. 123, 81st Congress, 1st Session. The usefulness 
of this publication indicated a need for a supplement that would bring 
the collection closer to currency. 

In some instances the 6-year limit (1950-1955) of the compilation 
has been extended for the sake of continuity by reprinting a few docu- 
ments that appeared in the earlier Decade, as well as including a few 
additional pre-1950 documents and some 1956 materials. Certain in- 
ternational agreements to which the United States is not a party have 
been included where the effect of such agreements on American policy 
formulation is obvious. 

Despite its size, which reflects the growth of American responsibility 
in international relations, the present collection makes no pretense at 
being exhaustive. In many instances it has proved necessary to print 
summaries of developments and of individual lengthy documents or to 
provide nothing more than the title of a document, indicating where 
its text may be found. A list of the documents, fairly extensive cross- 
references, and an index, will facilitate use of the volume. 

American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic Documents, Volume Tf, 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $5.25 a copy. 
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